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NBC’s MEN IN 


“The average politician has to carry water 


9? 


on both heads... 
has covered five Democratic Harkness, Henle, Utley, F 

} . —s P 2epublican Conventions. are i News Cent 
a ne ed and Republican Conventions are others. NBC News Cen 


; : : . ‘ ee : , larger staff consistently bro: 
Chaplin might have added that a good Now, Chaplin is right in the middle ‘ sai , 


. . ' more hours of news, more §} 
newsman should be an ambidextrous of the biggest story of the year — : 


. pe cat ; events on both radio and te 
phrenologist. the presidential campaign. So far he ; ro . gee 
; : han other networks. And di 
? : : si has reported the primaries from . : 
In his thirty years in news, Bill F aie NBC news programs are h 
, ; ; New Hampshire to Illinois. During ” 

Chaplin has personally experienced donypiee rated in both radio and tele’ 
the conventions, Bill Chaplin and 


over 100 other NBC men of news 
will be putting together the 


enough history to fill considerably The fact is... most people | 
more than the three books he’s written. the news first and hear 
He has covered: the Ethiopian war, se more of it from NBC. 

Mie story of politics’ greatest show. 
the fall of France, the Russian 


resistance, the Invasion, the surrender Why is NBC’s News Center 
at Rheims, the Bikini test. He supreme in radio and television? N BC radio and televis 
traveled with Dewey in 1948 and Chaplin is one good reason... a service of Radio Corporation of A! 


54 grocers in 8 


major Michigan Markets will 
welcome and support your ad 
schedules in Booth Newspapers! 


Thoroughgoing dealer-service contacts 
with these grocers will get your schedules 


maximum attention and tie-in cooperation! 


099 
TOTAL CIRCULATION 410,746 $e 


FOR NEW MARKET FOLDER CALL NEAREST BOOTH OFFICE—A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York, Murray Hill 6-7232 * The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., Superior 7-4680 
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GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
4 JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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James Gray’s long experience and 
complete facilities will help you squeeze 
more results out of every dollar you spend 
through better reproduction . . . faster, 
more competent service . . . and the plus 
advantage of meeting all your mailadver- 
tising requirements within one plant. 


For cost-cutting lithography, printing 
and all-'round mailing services, phone 
Murray Hill 2-9000—today. 


*Ask us how we helped E. R. Squibb 
& Sons turn a headache into good public 
relations. 
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216 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-9000 today 
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ADVERTISING 


TV Dog Shows Deepen Market 
Penetration for Kendall 


‘“Man’s Best Friend,” a video program where most of the 
acting is done by dogs, provides a relevant background fo: 
the advertising of the Kendall line of dog foods. The com- 
pany is spending 90% of its advertising appropriation for 
TV in its West Coast market. 


COMPENSATION 
275 Top-Paid Sales Executives (Cover Story) 


Their salaries, commissions and bonuses are at median aver- 
age of $42,500 before taxes. In addition, 65% benefit by com- 
pany contributions to pension or retirement plans. 


DISPLAY 


Displays Cut Retail Sales Costs 
On "Nuisance" Merchandise 


Does it take a quarter’s worth of a retail salesperson’s time 


to sell a nickel’s worth of your product? Here’s an idea worth 
dollars. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


How "Skydome"™ Meets the Architect's 
Prejudice against Skylights 


Wasco Flashing Co. knew only too well the charges against 
the conventional skylight: its proneness to leakage, its way 
of collecting dirt, its risks in breakage. So when they designed 
a pre-fab plastic “dome” for the same purpose, they used the 
old headaches to sell the new benefits. 

By Bernard G. Priestley 


When You're the Small Fry 
In the Distributor's Line 


It may not be economical to use broadside promotion for your 
product if it accounts for a small part of your distributor’s 
volume. But Mr. Brendel lists five ways in which you can 
increase your appeal effectively with direct mail. 

By Louis H. Brendel, Merchandising Director, James Thomas 
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MANPOWER PROBLEMS 
Which Kind of a Leader Are You 


—In the Eyes of Your Salesmen? 


By Cyril Wright, Director of Sales, Foster & Kleiser Co. 


MERCHANDISING 


Sales Double When Santa Nella 
Personalizes Wine Labels 


There’s a little bit of the snob in all of us. Now a California 
winery capitalizes on this quirk in human nature to make it 
possible for any proud host to offer his guests wine from a 
bottle that says, “Selected especially for .. .” 

By Richard W. Feder, President, Santa Nella Vineyard .... 114 
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SALES AIDS 


Wh 


at Film Distributors Do; 


How They Work 


Companies with limited experience in making and showing 
industrial films often ask this question. In this article one well- 
known film distributor explains his functions, tells how suit- 
able audiences are found and film bookings arranged. 

By Paul R. Foght, General Manager, Ideal Pictures Corp. .. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
How Are Patterson's Successors Doing? (Part II} 


National Cash Register believes salesmen are more “made” 
than “born.” Now working from company branches across 
the world, the present 4,300 still strive to beat quota in their 
“own” territories. Better selection, training, direction helped 
them sell $212 million in a year. 

By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor 


74 SALES MEETINGS 


Salesmen Tell Harper Brass 
How to Defrost Meetings 


Sales conclaves sponsored by this Midwest manufacturer of 
bolts, nuts, screws and washers, are strictly shirtsleeve affairs. 
Salesmen are on the record for what they want and need, 
and management makes every effort to provide it. 


33 By Tom Stott, General Sales Manager, The H. M. Harper Co. 
i SALES PROMOTION 
: "Dollar Sales’ Move Huge Volume 
; In Hunt Foods Promotions 
4 
2 Such a simple idea—so many cans for a dollar! Yet when it 
is dressed up with dramatic point-of-purchase materials and 
# is pushed hard by an alert dealer, it multiplies traffic, stimu- 
92 4 lates store-wide business, and cleans the warehouse. 
* Be FRO Bis TOUR: a i(ic0s sce. culvne Semaine anes sae ss anenweas 
i 
Glidden's Top Brass Demonstrate 
4 A Brush in Hand Sells Paint 
To prove to their salesmen that it takes a heap o’ showing 
to make a sale, execs poured on the paint at retail. See how 
UME TE rec ate ieee ceva ate vies eG eee oleae oe aie RIO 
SALES SUPERVISION 
$8 12 Questions about 
The Forgotten Man in Sales: 
The Supervisor 
What makes a good supervisor? What should be his duty 
pattern? How many men can he handle? Here is a practical 
look at the supervisory problem by a sales manager who 
knows what his supervisors do, and—more important—why 
they do it. 
By L. J. Warren, Vice-President and General Sales Manager, 
Say WOE SK veabce sens caniadeternseesaseeceneess 
0+ 
SERVICING THE PRODUCT 
4 Post-Sale Service Calls 
F spawn Heap of New Orders 
And it was all done by one man. A conscientious effort to 
insure maximum satisfaction to the customer produces contacts 
; and leads that brought in $100,000 worth of new business last 
64 vear for this distributor of Ansul fire extinguishers. ........ 
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This is way of picturing 250,000 
manufacturing plants, most of which are 
small. The 10% in the shaded area ac- 
count for 75% of the number employed, 


one 


76% of the value added in manufacture. 
That’s the 10% that counts most if you 
sell to industrial plants. And that’s where 
most of the requests for TIEN have come 
from. 


Over 40,000 items have been described 
since 1933 in TEN—and every one of 
them is on file, by subject. That’s a serv- 
ice to readers who frequently write for 
information—and it’s a service in another 
way: it gives IEN a background against 
which to check every new product de- 
scribed in its editorial pages. That’s 
another reason IEN rates so high with 
the men who specify and buy. 


HOWTO DOIT 


WHAT TO DO 
‘7 WITH 


One man will reach for the HOW book, 
another for the WHAT WITH book. . . 
and mind you, both are worth reading 
and studying. But the man who reaches 
for the IEN type of WHAT WITH book 
already knows How . . . he’s looking for 
a product to DO IT WITH. Maybe he’s 
looking for the very product YOU make. 


Industrial Equipment News 
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Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenue New York I, N. Y. 
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And there’s a big difference in 
Houston where the champion 
Chronicle has such undisputed 
leadership over the other two 
daily newspapers as this 
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Since the War’s End Six Years Ago, 
The CHRONICLE Has More Than DOUBLED 
Its Advertising Leadership in Houston. 


Lead Over Lead Over 
POST PRESS 
1945 5,566,144 lines 11,265,733 lines 
1951 12,022,970 lines 26,033,753 lines 
(The above figures, from MEDIA RECORDS Annual Reports, 


embrace the totals of all summary classifications—retail, gen- 
eral, automotive, financial, classified and legal advertising.) 


For additional facts about the No. I 
paper in the South's No. I market, contact 
your nearest Branham Company Office. 


e Houston Chronicle 


JESSE H. JONES, Publisher R. W. McCARTHY, Advertising Director 
JOHN T. JONES Jr., President M. J. GIBBONS, National Advertising Manager 
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82,000 The Human Side 


VOTERS! 


...+in America's 11th most ee Nes ee ee 
: oes your office, sometime between the hours of nine and eleven 
populous (3rd richest} of a morning, look like someone screamed “fire”? Are you, even you, 
county, since 1948... one of the horde who bolts your desk, sneaks downstairs to the Coffee 
that's the "estimate" by Pot for the cup that cheers? Millions are. In fact, over the years, 
the Superintendent of the morning—and often the afternoon—break for coffee has become 
Elections for Essex County, a national mania. And because of it companies have lost — of 
New Jersey. dollars in man (and woman) hours. Most companies have been 
forced to wink their eyes at the custom, or at least to make a rugged 
compromise: “Drink it, but drink it at your desks.” 


Here in New York, and in other sections of the country as well, 

a newer and far better idea has taken root. Catering firms are re- 

j moving the curse ‘from the whole kaffee klatsch treadmill. One 
Manhattan firm, Mutual Life Insurance of New York, two years 

ago contracted with the Frank G. Shattuck Co.—better known as 

Schrafft’s—to service its new 25-floor building with “coffee-and.” 

Schrafft’s saw a trend which easily could be built into a big business. 

Recently Mutual and Schrafft’s had a party to celebrate the second 


year of their courtship. Schrafft’s baked an enormous cake for the 
occasion and Mutual executives enthusiastically went on record about 
the results of Operation Coffee—an operation which in the begin- 


ning was frankly an experiment. 


Out of this arrangement has come a new efficiency, better person- 
® nel relations and sundry benefits which Mutual calls “intangibles. 
For every morning between nine and 10:30 eight special light-weight 


serving carts, each manned by a Schrafft’s waitress, roll through the 


13 floors which Mutual occupies. The carts, prepared at a nearby 
| , Schrafft’s and brought to the building, supply coffee, milk and sweet 
| rolls to 1,700 Mutual-ites. One to a floor, they make two stops, on 

+ 


an average, in each big department. Employes quietly leave their 

desks for the few seconds necessary to be served, pay their money 

to the waitress (who makes change on the spot), take their “second 

... Since 1948... that’s the breakfast” back to their desks, No one is away from his phone, no 
FACT shown by the first 


quarter ABC Reports of 


That Morning Break 


THE | 2 | = 


A+ ¥ 


NEWARK 


Newark ) a New Jersey NICER .. . than the crowded, rushed Coffee Pot is this neat, quick service 


or provided for Mutual Life by Schrafft's. This morning break for coffee hes 
O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. paid off in efficiency, better personnel relations, too. Elegant as well . . - 
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) IN PITTSBURGH for example, THE POST-GAZETTE 


will help sell the customers of ALL your TV dealers! Not just the million 

who live in A.B.C. Pittsburgh, but also the two-million more 
who buy from your dealers in the 143 cities and towns of 1,000 population 
within 50 miles of Pittsburgh. Yes, the Post-Gazette 

can really route your advertising as you route your salesmen 

both in and out of the Central City. Pittsburgh's Post-Gazette is second 

in city circulation and first by far 

in the balance of the market with two-thirds the population. 


POST:GAZETTE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


one waits for an elevator to take him down and bring him back, no 
one stands in line for a stool at the local Coffee Pot. 


Canton, Ohio 
is a Key 
FOOD Market 


Mutual spokesmen say that at the old location an estimated 80 
employes were leaving the building each day for coffee and a snack 
Multiply those 800 by the 15 minutes lost for each coffee interyal 
and multiply that by 250 working days a year. You’ll see why My. 
tual is fairly ecstatic over the new order of things. 


But Mutual isn’t the only New York organization which has 
leapt on Schrafft’s pushcarts. So have Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co.. 
the publishing firms of Henry Holt, Harcourt Brace, Ma millan 
and Doubleday-Doran; Look and Scholastic; California-Texas Qj] 
Co.; various big advertising agencies; dozens of other firms. For 
Schrafit’ s this means catering to almost 50,000 office workers every 
day; it means 1,250 gallons of coffee, 275 pounds of sugar, 400 gal- 
lons of milk, 30,000 pieces of pastry. And the idea has even taken 
hold in conservative Boston. Schrafft’s is to begin operations there, 


CLlveLane 


YOunesTows . 


ce CD's PUPS: CONTINUED 


wcoumers Remember Canada Dry’s ‘‘Win a Pedigreed Pup” contest last 
© carves .} October, when CD offered to exchange 255 pups for the best “TI like 
ah’ aaa Canada Dry .. .” slogans? By way of follow-up, $37,500 worth of 
beagles, dachshunds, cockers and boxers have now been transplanted 
by air and rail to homes across the naticn, and the sales results of 
the contest have been entered into the ledger. 


The dog give-away spun out for six weeks during October and 
November, °51, and the record shows that the contest pulled CD 
Ginger Ale receipts up by the bootstraps—46% above the compar- 
able period in 1950. There were no price structure changes meantime. 


FOOD sales are 
45.5% above 


This was a “hypodermic” promotion, says CD. Top soft beverage 
sales are rung up during the May-through-September period; the 
contest was rigged to prolong this selling activity into the fall-to- 
Christmas period, and to increase shelf display space. Whether the 
promotion was successful can be noted by the 46% figure and the 
50,000 specially prepared mass display units which were accepted 
by dealers. Many of these displays found their way into chain store 
checkout areas, where heretofore chain managers frowned on the 
dazzle and bulkiness of almost any display. Moreover, the contest 
caused considerable excitement among CD’s 2,000 salesmen and 100 
bottlers. They participated almost 100%. A few CD truckers (whose 
business it is to follow advance salesmen with Ginger Ale delivery) 


National Average 


Key Facts: Canton families 
spend $1,061 on food per 
family, per year. The na- 
tional average is $729; the 


Ohio average is $770. The 
83,292 families in the 
Canton Metropolitan Area 
spend $66,030,000 on food 
alone. One newspaper, The 
Canton Repository, covers 
this market—96.7% city 
zone coverage; 99.4% 
home delivered. 


hauled canines around with them, let them perch up front in the cab. 


Advertising backup for the promotion handled by the J. M. Mathes 
agency involved a full page in Life, inviting readers to sit down with 
pad and pencil and a cold bottle of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, sip 
slowly, and record their reflections of the product in 25 words or less. 
Presumably it was necessary to sip from two bottles, because two 
bottle caps were requisite to contest entry. The same advertisement 
appeared in 85 Sunday comic sections during the contest period, and 
the Chicago-based TV program, Super Circus (ABC), covering # 
markets, plugged the contest for three weeks. 


Background and philosophy of this and other CD promotions dates 
from 1935, when R. W. Moore became president of the company. 
In those days, Moore, with his eight company-owned plants, wanted 
to establish CD Ginger Ale as “a good soft drink in itself.” To 40 
so, there had to be more bottling plants, more company-owned 
plants, and advertising that would, among other things, a-sociate 


children and Canada Dry. 


and the 
key to it 
is the... 


CD now has 110 licensed bottlers and 28 company-owned plants. 
And the puppy contest, typical in scope and energy of most C) pre- 
motions supplementing year ‘round advertising, carried pleaty © 
child-appeal wallop. 


A Brush-Moore newspaper, represented 
nationally by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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COMMENT 


Nobody Sold Anything to Mr. Ayers! 


Of course we believe in advertising (and if we didn’t have a sub- 
stantial amount of it, you wouldn’t be getting SM), but for our 
money some of the practitioners of advertising weaken their case by 
ascribing too many magical virtues to that form of selling. 


For example, Walter C. Ayers, executive vice-president of the 
Detroit ad agency, Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., told a 
Dayton audience the other night that he was getting fed up with all 
this talk about “deterioration of salesmanship at the retail level.” 


He insisted that there can’t be any deterioration in selling at the 
retail level because there’s never been any selling in retail stores! 


“Insofar as retail sales outlets are defined as including grocery 
stores, drug stores, hardware stores, department stores, variety stores, 
clothing stores and any other such establishments where the customer 
goes to the merchant’s place of business, J submit that such a thing 
as creative personal salesmanship has never even existed (italics by 
SM editors). ... How can a druggist, however capable and willing, 
know enough about the 30,000 items he has in stock to do a creative 
selling job on any one item? Or a hardware merchant or a depart- 
ment store, or any other retail establishment ?” 


Having thus demolished the mvth that there has been any decline 
in the quality of retail salesmanship, Mr. Ayers then goes on to talk 
about the “new tools that are doing a better job than was ever done 
in the good old davs. .. . It is advertising that is plaving the major 
role in building the desire to possess the wonderful new things.” 


Sure it does; it builds desires and it does a job of pre-selling—but 
a lot of the advertising dollars go right down the drain if the cus- 
tomer doesn’t get any buying aid (i.e., if the store personnel doesn’t 
sell). We’ve run a hundred case stories in “Adventures in Shopping.” 


Mr. Avers is recognized as a good salesman in his own right, but 
apparently no storekeeper or salesperson ever sold him anything. 
Surely he has gone into a store to buy one tie—but came out with 
six ties, three shirts and six pairs of socks. Hasn’t he entered a store 
with the fixed idea of buving a $5 pen—but walked out the proud 
possessor of a $15 model? Or hasn’t he asked for the small size— 
but taken the “giant economy” size instead ? 


Of course those things have happened to Mr. Ayers, but perhaps 
the salesmen were so good that they made him think he was an astute 
buyer. He bought; they didn’t sell—or so he believes. 


Berouse retail salesmanship can be so effective, it’s a double shame 
that we see so little of it today. Better retail selling would increase 
the eectiveness of any consumer advertising campaign developed 
by \I». Ayers’ splendid agency or any other. 


A. ©. Rowe, vice-president of Elgin National Watch Co., had 


some''ng to say about retail selling which is in direct contrast to the 
view Mr. Ayers. He laid down a four-point program designed to 
help ‘ewelers recapture the markets they have lost to other retail 
outle (1) better training of sales personnel; (2) an aggressive 
local ‘\vertising program; (3) selling by appointment in the home; 
(4) iginative merchandising tactics to bring customers into the 
Store 
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Make your account our next success story! 
Write, wire, phone: 


Don’t bank on a summer 
“shipping-let-down.” Increased de- 
fense production means increased 
shipping congestion ahead. SO re- 
member this: 

You can depend upon EMERY 


the world’s fastest 
transportation system 
For all Air Shipments—Inbound or Outbound 


Call for Immediate Pick-up 
24 hours a day—Sundays and Holidays, too! 


Sy 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


Offices in all principal cities in the U. S. 
Consult your ‘phone book 


they keep listening 
... round the clock 
... round the calendar 


One reason that folks in Northern Ohio 
listen most to WGAR... both 
daytime and nighttime, winter and 
summer alike... is the parade of 
our own popular local stars, marching 
the air waves daily along with the big 
name talent of CBS. Good reason, too, 
why WGAR offers the most intensive 
and economical selling force for 
your summertime campaign in one of 
America’s most prosperous markets. 


SS 3K pt : 
WGAR Auto-Radio Audience Survey 
available on request. 
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BOB SMITH 

His early morning “Town & Country’, 
with music, weather reports and market 
prices, is an eye-opener for everyone 
from factory worker to farmer 


BILL MAYER 

Men tune for him on the way to work. 
The ladies listen as they turn to AM chores, 
To thousands of friends, he’s 

the official Mayer of the Morning 


HENRY PILDNER 

Father catches his laughs and music while 
headed for home. Mom gets his show 
via the kitchen radio while she prepares 
dinner. The whole family likes the way 
“Henry Pildner Entertains” 


TOM ARMSTRONG 

His tuneful “Polka Parade” following the 
dinner hour grabs a huge audience in 
this cosmopolitan area which has become 
famed as “the Polka capital of the nation” 


HAL MORGAN 

Late hour listeners go regularly to his 
mythical night club that features the top 
bands and vocalists... plus personal 
interviews with outstanding celebrities 


Ask now about summer availabilities of spots and 
segments in these big-audience, low-investment 
local programs 


%, Represented Nationally by 
” Edward Petry & Compan! 
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Were on Mr. Rowe's side to the extent of hazarding the guess 
- better selling in the stores might boost total consumption by as 
much as 10 to 20%. 


The Customer Is a Changed Man 


tockholders have been getting some plain talk from their officers 
at annual meetings this spring. They are being told that business 
operated for 10 years in an abnormal state and that many people 
came to accept it as the normal thing. 


President McCaffrey of International Harvester told stockholders 
that since 1942 the company had been unable to meet the demand and 
that its sales organizations served largely as allocating agencies. 


“But in the past several months the customer is a changed man. 
He does not seem to be particularly frightened by the alarms of 
international relations. 


‘And, most of all, he is acting like a man who, while still having 
money in his pockets and the desire for useful things, now likes the 
idea of having the salesman pay him some attention.” 


Yes, good selling not only is going to be more necessary, but it is 
going to be more appreciated. 


Some Soul-Searching Needed 


We all pay at least lip service to the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission on eliminating waste in government. Many believe that if 
these proposed reforms were carried out we might get a reduction of 
at least one-fifth in our taxes. 


Recent Washington activities in compiling a uniform federal cata- 
log of specifications give proof that sales departments of numerous 
corporations are not going out of their way to help reduce our tax 
bill. Instead they are taking the government for a ride. 


He re are a few examples from a report by the Munitions Board: 
The Navy has been paying $2 each for steel pins. Part 3-16X1 (the 
$2 pin) was made from material the Navy carried in its bins as 
standard stock 46-S-7355, and the cost was only 5 cents per 10% 
feet. So the Navy canceled its contract and is making its own pins 
tor SV0.0002 each! ‘That’s quite a reduction—more than 99%. 


Many sales departments seem to have taken the Navy as a sitting 
duck. There’s the case of a bearing liner assembly on reduction gears. 
Company A sold its product for $9.06. Company B, bidding on the 
same product but one with a different specification number, was able 
to get $25 each. Company C really went to town, again the same 
product but with a third specification number, and the Navy paid 
$63. Companies B and C bought their item from Company A, but 
resol them under another symbol and “descriptive narrative.” 


Other examples: A screw used for water purifiers cost a dime, but 


if the same screws were ordered from the same maker as part 399, 
they cost only a nickel each. But from another maker they could get 
millions of the same screws for 7/10ths of a cent. . . . Ring seals 
which once cost 40 cents now are bought for three. 

A 


so it goes in department after department. Perhaps it can be 
argue’ that it is not immoral to get all the traffic will bear, whether 
dealing with private industry or with government, but sales execu- 
tives who take advantage of government confusion or buying inepti- 
tude —_ be the first to admit that they shouldn’t be griping about 
high ; they’re doing a good job of keeping them high. 
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‘Yes, It’s Important 
To Think Twice 
About Tacoma’ 


says D. W. Rennewanz, 
Hotpoint District Manager 
for Seattle, Wash. 


“We know from experience that 
Tacoma must be fully considered 
in any sales campaign in the 
Puget Sound area,” says Mr. 
Rennewanz, Seattle district 
manager for Hotpoint. “First, 
Tacoma must be treated as a 
market that’s separate and dis- 
tinct from Seattle. Second, it 
must be given strong merchan- 
dising at the local level. Other- 
wise a large portion of the 
Puget Sound sales potential is 
lost.” 


And we say: “Think TWICE about 
Tacoma . . . a separate, distinct 
market, effectively covered ONLY 
by the dominant News Tribune.” 


Ask Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker 
Company. 


Tro 


News Tribune 


Over 82,000 Circulation, A.B.C 


and K TNT 


Transit Radio 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the Editor of Sales Management for the period ending June |, 1952 


INCENTIVE PAY FOR MANAGEMENT 


The big feature of this issue is the 8-page section start- 
ing on page 33, “275 Top-Paid Sales Executives.” It is 
a big sampling of the earnings of sales executives in 
medium-sized companies whose securities are listed on 
any of the nation’s stock exchanges. 


It is somewhat short on salaries of the mammoth com- 
panies because the figures come from stockholders’ proxy 
notices, where earnings must be shown for directors and 
for the three top-paid employes. In a company like Gen- 
eral Motors, for example, a sales executive might have 
salary and bonus well over the median average shown in 
the survey, and yet not be mentioned in the proxy notice 
because he isn’t a director and because there are at least 
three executives with larger earnings. 


One of the most interesting aspects of the study is what 
it reveals about bonuses and/or profit sharing—that 65% 
of the 275 executives had income from this source. 


On that subject General Motors has much to say in a 
statement mailed to its stockholders this spring. Here are 
selected paragraphs which explain the history and the 
philosophy of the G.M. plan: 


“The By-Laws of the Corporation provide that the EPonus 
Plan be presented by the Directors for action at a stockholders’ 
meeting at least once in every five years. 


“The Committee made a thorough study of the Bonus Plan. 
It also considered various alternative plans, including a_ stock 
option plan. The Committee concluded that in the case of 
General Motors the Bonus Plan furnishes the most effective 
incentive under present conditions and that the Plan, as now in 
effect, should be continued without change in any major respect. 


“The Bonus Plan was adopted in 1918, thereby instituting a 
definite policy by the Corporation that has been followed to the 
present day and which in the opinion of this Committee has 


been one of the firmest foundations of the success of the 
Corporation. In brief this policy recognizes that the business 
of the Corporation is run by human beings and therefore it is 
wise to provide a plan whereby men of outstanding ability are 
attracted and retained in the service of the Corporation. 
“General Motors has always believed that the most effective 
results and the maximum progress and stability of the business 
can best be achieved by placing management, so far as possible, 
in the same relative position they would occupy if they were 
conducting a business for their own account. In carrying out 
this pe of charging executives with broad responsibilities 
and providing opportunities for reward commensurate with 
those which they would have if they were proprietors, General 
Motors relied on two fundamentals: first, a policy of 
decentralized operations and individual responsibility, subject 
: a broad Corporation policies; and, second, an incentive 
Mus Ficn. 
me. Pp ie messages to stockholders, it has been emphasized 
— that it is impossible to overstate the importance of 
a = nt. In fact, the one fundamental difference between 
pe an rise and another operating in our competitive econ- 
ag ften be found in its people and their leadership. In 
fconcmy, most of the elements going to make up an indus- 
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trial operation—such as manpower, productive facilities and 
equipment, raw materials, the markets and the means to capital- 
ize on the markets, and the sources of capital—are generally 
speaking equally available to all. Yet one enterprise succeeds, 
perhaps outstandingly, where others fail. The significant differ- 
ence is management. Nothing is more expensive than poor man- 
agement and the difference in cost of the best management in 
relation to other cost factors is relatively negligible. Aggressive 
and imaginative management of the highest order is the best 
investment the stockholders can make to protect and enhance 
the value of their investment and the continuity of its earning 
power. 


“Basically, the Bonus Plan is an incentive plan designed to 
spur employes to maximum efforts by permitting them to share 
in the results obtained through their invention, ability, industry, 
loyalty and special service. Since the Bonus Plan provides that 
a stated percentage on capital employed must be earned 
before any bonus becomes available, bonus is contingent 
upon earnings exceeding this minimum and therefore cannot 
become a fixed charge upon the business. After the earnings 
requirement has been achieved, the amount of bonus increases 
with the increase in earnings thus providing an incentive to 
obtain maximum earnings. Participation in the Bonus Plan is 
determined on a selective basis and the amounts of the bonus 
awards reflect individual performance. In other words, the 
Bonus Plan is not a profit sharing plan but is an incentive plan 
designed to reward outstanding accomplishments. This removes 
the danger that success, once attained, might lead to com- 
placency and to the dulling of the initiative, imagination and 
spirit of venture basic to continued progress.” 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. NW. Y.. 


After a 12% gain in national income last year (10% in 
Effective Buying Income) the trend continues up on a sea- 
sonally adjusted rate. But sales aren't keeping pace. See 
chart following page. 
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Against a 10% increase last year in income after taxes, 
retail sales increased only 5% and services 8%. The dis- 
parity between income and sales is even more marked this 


year. 


FEW BRANDS TOPS IN ALL MARKETS 


The 1952 Consolidated Consumer Analysis Report 
highlights the fact that relatively few leading products 
in any field are consistently the most popular, in market 
after market. This annual digest of product use and brand 
preferences is made possible by the joint efforts of 15 
newspapers.” 

The reasons for an inferior position are doubtless 
varied—a relatively poor salesman, deeply ingrained local 
habits or prejudices, failure to do a powerful or consistent 
local advertising and promotion job, Whatever the rea- 
sons may be, it is significant that only a handful of brands 
hold first place in each of the 15 markets studied. They 
include Colgate tooth paste, Jergens lotion, Johnson's 
waxes, Spic & Span, Singer sewing machines, Gillette 
blades, Gerber baby foods, Kellogg’s cold cereals, Kleenex 
and Toni. 


Other leading brands—selected among 153 surveyed by 
uniform procedure in 10 or more of the 15 markets—and 
their percentage of top-place rankings: 


% of cities 
where 
brand leads 


% of cities 
where 


Brand brand leads 


Swift packaged bacon 
Gold Medal regular flour 
Pillsbury cake mix 

Nucoa margarine 

Rival canned dog food 


Brand 
Tide, for laundry 
Ivory, for bath 
Revion nail polish 
Halo liquid shampoo 
Palmolive shaving cream 


*Columbus Dispatch-Ohio State Journal, Duluth Herald and 
News-Tribune, Fresno Bee, Indianapolis Star and News, The 
Milwaukee Journal, Modesto Bee, Omaha World-Herald, Port- 
land Press Herald-Evening Express, Sacramento Bee, St. Paul 
Dispatch Pioneer Press, Salt Lake City Deseret News, San Jose 
Mercury-News, The Seattle Times, The Spokesman-Review 
and Spokane Daily Chronicle, The Washington Star. 
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Del Monte canned peas 
Birds Eye frozen vegetables 
Heinz bottled catsup 
Carnation canned milk 

Snow Crop frozen orange juice 
Hills Bros. coffee 

Skippy peanut butter 
National Biscuit soda crackers 
Wesson salad oil 

Van Camp baked beans 
Scott's toilet tissue 

Ajax cleanser 

Lux for fine fabvics 


National Distillers’ whiskies 13 
Frigidaire refrigerator; 7 
Sherwin-Williams room Daints 33 
Maytag wringer washers 80 
Bendix automatic washers 87 
Magic Chef gas range 
Hotpoint electric range 
Coldspot freezers 

RCA television sets 

Goodyear tires 

Maidenform brassieres 

Playtex girdles 


For a reliable check on product usage and brand py. 
chases, ask any of the participating newspapers or the 
representatives for a copy of the 1952 Consolidates 
Report. 


Information of a similar nature was disclosed recent) 
before San Francisco sales executives by H. C. Bernstey 
ot the Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A. There’s onh 
three-tenths of one percent difference in the populations 
ot California and Pennsylvania— 


But Californians drink seven times as much bonded 
whiskey as Pennsylvanians, and stx times as much straight 
whiskey. Yet in spirit blends Pennsylvania and Californi: 
are in a virtual tie on consumption. 


And in beer the per capita consumption in Pennsylvania 
is half again as great as in California. 


F.T.C. OBJECTS TO WORD "FREE" 


Recently the Supreme Court refused to review a de- 
cision supporting a Federal Trade Commission ordei 
banning the word “‘free” in advertising copy. Now the 
majority members of the Commission, but with Com- 
missioner Lowell Mason vigorously dissenting, have taken 
this as a mandate to clamp down on the use of the word 
regardless ot how explicitly the seller may. state the 
conditions. 


The Book-of-the-Month Club in 1940 and in 194/ 
received unqualified approval from the F.T.C. on its us 
of the word in connection with the offer of a book as é 
premium for joining the club and for their book dividends 


Now the F.T.C. reverses itself despite the fact tha 
there has been no change in the company’s methods. 


Mr. Mason in his dissent says, “A child past the 
Fourth Reader could understand it”—referring to th 
club’s advertising phrases. Further he says, “The con 
mission sets itself up as a lexicographer with power ! 
punish those who ignore our definitions.” 


- The Book-of-the-Month Club will carry the case? 
the U. S. Court of Appeals. 


Many sales and advertising executives who hav 
studied the ruling believe that the majority members © 
the F.T.C. would like to stop any form of «.‘vertisiN 
which is designed to create wants—that it: idea @ 
“proper” advertising merely describes or pictures the 
article or service with “specifications” of mater als. 


PHILIP SAL! SBURY 
Editor 
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in a bigger way— 


It’s the only top-ranking man-woman 
magazine that screens its millions 
for the BUY on their minds! 


3%-MILLION man-woman circulation has been consist- 
ently topped by only three magazines in all publishing 
history. Better Homes & Gardens is one of these. 


But BH&G goes out from there to a bigness unmatched 
by any top-ranking publication, anywhere: 


BH&G’s multimillions are editorially screened to eliminate 
all but the best possible prospects for your wares! 


It contains NO fiction, NO sensationalism, NO general 
news photos! Instead, it devotes every page, picture and 
paragraph to serving the BUY-minded with what they 
want most. 


And what they want are notes, ideas and suggestions 
about what to try—what to BUY—to make busy days 
easier, families happier, life more enjoyable and complete! 


Those are the things that impel 3/2-million families—men 
and women together—eagerly to await each issue of 
BH&G, to read and reread its motivating pages. 


They have the incomes to convert this motivation 
into purchases—and they consider BH&G 
their family buying counselor! 
Can you think of any market more likely 
to respond to your advertising than these 
3%-million better-income families — 
screened for the BUY on their minds? 


MARKET 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 


12 Questions about 
The Forgotten Man in Sales: 
The Supervisor 


What makes a good supervisor? What should be his duty 
pattern? How many men can he handle? Here is a prac- 


tical look at the supervisory problem by a sales manager 
who knows what his supervisors do, and why they do it. 


BY L. J. WARREN 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager 
Murphy Products Co.* 


Is field supervision the forgotten 
function in sales management? Is the 
neglect of good “combat command- 
ers” a glaring defect in current sales 
organization practice, a defect which 
may prove costly when selling gets 
tough and sales resistance gets really 
troublesome ? 

The 900% increase in sales in 15 
years for Murphy Products Co., 
whose 18 divisional sales managers 
supervise almost 200 field represen- 
tatives, is a good example of what 
sound supervision can accomplish in 
building volume. Their experience 
with supervision is summarized here 
in 12 pointed questions: 

1. Is the sales supervisor expend- 
able ? 

Some managers and salesmen still 
think so. Says Sales Manager A: 
‘Sales supervision costs more than 
it’s worth. I’d rather hire good men 
and supervise them all direct from 
headquarters.” When you investigate 
this manager’s operation you are 
likely to discover that he is carrying 
out his personal preferences in his 
working methods. Other than by 
making a personal study of his 23 
men, there seems to be no sure way 
of telling whether his sales force is 
moderately successful or highly suc- 
cessful. 

Sales Manager B has an entirely 
different opinion: “If sales super- 
vision is properly set up, it doesn’t 
cost the company anything in the 
long run,” he maintains. “We get 
bigger volume and lower unit costs 
and a much better controlled sales 


*Burlington, Wis., manufacturers of live- 
stock and poultry concentrates. 
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group for having effective super- 
vision.” 

Salesmen, too, 
opinions : 

“T don’t need any supervision,” 
says Salesman C. “Supervisors just 
take up time I could better use for 
selling. They just get in your hair 
and always have a lot of new duties 
to impose on a salesman.” But Sales- 
man D has had a constructive expe- 
rience: “I’ve tried both ways,” says 
he. “I welcome a good field man’s 
help. My experience has taught me 
that a manager helps me to get go- 
ing more rapidly on a new job. He 
gets me trained faster than if I 
waited for home office help. His 
counsel, constructive criticism and 
demonstration of successful methods 
have been most valuable to me. He 
has helped me to solve tough prob- 
lems in my territory. 


differ in their 


2. How can we test the value of 
supervision ? 

Murphy Products Co., with more 
than 30 years’ experience in selling 
livestock and poultry concentrate 


feeds to dealers, favors supervision, 
and believes the value of supervision 
can be tested by asking a simple que. 
tion: Does supervision increase sale 
without increasing long-run sale 
costs ? 

If an experience with good field 
supervision compels any company to 
answer “no” to that question, then 
it ought to avoid field supervision. 

There are other significant in. 
quiries which can be made to ap- 
alyze advantages of supervision. For 
example: 

Does it improve the individual 
salesman’s morale? Does it improve 
the over-all team spirit morale of the 
sales force? Does it improve relz- 
tions with customers? Does it has- 
ten the day when a new man become 
self-sustaining? Does it help to re. 
duce salesmen’s turnover? Does it 
reduce service and complaint calls by 
doing a sounder selling job? Dos 
it reduce the proportion of unproduc- 
tive time, improve the quality of 
work done in that time? Does it en- 
able salesmen to squeeze a greater 
percentage of their sales potential out 
of their territories? Does supervision 
detect errors before they become ser'- 
ous and costly in terms of volume 
and customer morale? 

The ultimate value of supervision 
ought to be critically questioned un- 
less and until it clearly increases sales 
and/or cuts costs— and does it 9% 
that the cost of supervision is swal- 
lowed up in greater gross profit, and 
has plus effect on net profit. 

3. What do we mean — “Sales 
Supervision” ? 

Sales supervision deals chiefly with 
the inspiration, inspection, training, 
instruction, checking and correcting 
of salesmen’s work on the job in their 
territories, and the planning and 
follow-through of on-the-job taining. 

On-the-job supervision can 
highly productive. For example: 
Salesman Thompson, outside of ter 
ritory supervised by divisions! sales 
managers, was doing a fair job- 
satisfactory, at least, to him. When 
his territory was placed under the 
supervision of a divisional sales mat- 
ager, he could see no advantage 0 
himself, and frankly said so when 
the new divisional manager made his 
first visit. 
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The dit ; al 
hinted that in his opinion the sales- 
man’s territory might be worth 
double, or better, the currently real- 
sales. Said the sales- 


“That's what I always said 


§ about fellows like you—you want to 


» try the impossible. I 


| drive me uy s 
S don’t like this high pressure. 
Upshot of the story: With super- 


| vision, Salesman Thompson not only 


reached the sales dollar goal his man- 
ager set for him (better than double 


| what he’d been doing), but actually 


| tripled 


the number of units per 
month represented by this goal. Au- 
thentic cases such as this will help 


F to convince any sales manager, gen- 
S eral manager or board of directors 
S that supervision pays. 
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4. Why do salesmen need it? 

Why does an experienced baseball 
player need a coach when he is on 
third base with the winning run? 


| Why does the champion boxer have 
“seconds” in his corner? Experienced 


observers, not in the heat of battle, 
can evaluate errors, see where previ- 


| ous experience and training may be 


better applied. 

5. Can the sales manager do these 
things from the home office without 
field supervision ? 

Yes—in a small orgarfization that 
covers a compact area. By delegating 
office responsibilities to a good assis- 
tant and to reliable secretaries, he 


may be able to steal enough time 
way trom his desk to do a good job 
of held supervision. 
More nd more sales managers are 
p recognizing that sales management is 
not a desk job; that an assistant, or 
peven a mpetent secretary, can 
handle ‘sk details at intervals, 
fo permit field contact with sales- 
men. Burt even if an adequate staff 
ot field rvisors is at his disposal, 
the sales inager should keep up 
with the ide by liberal allocation 
of his ti to field work with his 
SUPETVIS« id men. 
ee jodD can not really be done 
ce ged ‘ong-distance counsel can 


actual field supervision. 


Consultations between supervisors 
and salesmen, reviews of each presen- 
tation in a day’s work could easily 
fill a hundred typewritten pages. A 
sales manager would not write a 10- 
page letter—and, if he did, it’s doubt- 
ful whether the salesman would 
read it. 

6. How many supervisors do we 
need? 

Salesmen profit by regular contacts 
with supervisors. Once each month 
should be the minimum contact or, 
better, every two weeks—and there 
should be a sufficient number of su- 
pervisors to meet this schedule. 
Branch managers or state sales di- 
rectors should take care of field su- 
pervision. But branch or state man- 
agers, in turn, profit greatly by regu- 
lar contacts made by a home office 
supervisor. 

All men engaged in marketing gain 
much by contacts with men who “un- 
derstand.”’ Benefits may not always 
come from the supervisor’s instruc- 
tions, but difficulties are often solved 
by the “supervised party” being able 
to talk his problems out with an un- 
derstanding listener. 

7. Do two-man calls increase sales 
resistance? 

Not necessarily. It may cause a 
prospect to strengthen his guard—but 
it may reduce resistance. Every buy- 
er likes to feel important, and the 
introduction of “‘my state manager,” 
or “Mr. .... , from the home of- 
fice,’ often makes the prospect feel 
that he is getting special attention. 

Resistance may be increased if, 
when introduced, the supervisor im- 
mediately takes over the presentation 
and sidetracks his own man. A su- 
pervisor should help his man gain ad- 
ditional prestige in the buyer’s mind. 
Above all, the supervisor should not 
be ‘“‘a man from the home office with 
a special price.” 


. 
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Participation in the presentation 
gives the salesman a chance to get 
his bearings. This is easily done by 
a prearranged plan of passing the in- 
terview back and forth between the 
supervisor and the salesman. Usually 


the prospect will not observe that 
such a plan is being used and, if it 
is done smoothly, he will not object. 

The function of sales supervision 
is to increase sales to an extent suf- 
ficient to pay for the supervision plus 
a profit. 

8. What supervisory factor deter- 
mines profit? 

Quality of sales supervision. And 
quality supervision is dependent on 
the ability, industry and leadership 
of the supervisor. 

9. What are the qualifications of 
a good supervisor? 

He should... 

-have actual experience in selling 

the product the salesmen sell. 

-have a sincere desire to see sales- 

men progress and succeed. 

.compliment achievement and be 

willing to sacrifice personal credit 

for achievement. 

.be firm on company policies and 

terms. 

.be an inspector, teacher, consul- 

tant and a good boss—fair but 
firm. 

.be adroit in using the power of 

good example. 


10. What should the supervisor 
know? 

He should know... 

.what the salesmen ought to do; 

that is, the answer to the ques- 

tion: “What is a fair day’s 

work?” 

.where, when, and what the sales- 

man really does—both in terms 

of effort and results. 

.-how the effort is expended. 

-how he manages his time and 

schedules his calls. 

-what are each man’s strengths 

and weaknesses. 

.whether or not he sells the full 

line. 

This information is usually ob- 
tained in two ways: by a study of 
reports and results and by observa- 


(continued on page 134) 
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WATCH THE PACKARDS ... roll by—now 4, 
the venerable motor car company has won James | 
Nance as its president. Two years ago Packard toole: 
up a brand new car, dropped the old “bathtub” moda 
But it needed a top salesman to put over its sicek, cop, 
petent new job. So, by waving a handsome salary ap; 
other inducements before Jim Nance it now has th» 
salesman. Nance, formerly Hotpoint’s president, py 
that company in a top place among the leaders of + 
appliance industry, brought it from ninth to thy 
place by an expansion program which he designed, ! 
salesman from the word go, he began his spectaculy 
career in 1923 as a salesman for National Cash Re. 
ister Co. By a strange turn of fate the late Aly; 
Macauley, a pioneer, Packard executive, also bega 
his industrial life with National. Four years later \;. 
N. joined Frigidaire, stayed with them for 14 yeas 
His new job with Packard won't be as strange as } 
sounds: He tooled and put into operation two lary 
aircraft engine facilities at Hotpoint after Kore, 


ETE NRE a TEE EAC IRAN UES * 


the News 


BY HARRY WOODWAR) 


LIKE FATHER LIKE SON .. .Botany Mills has 
new president. He’s Charles F. H. Johnson, Jr., ani 
he succeeds his father, Col. Johnson who died la 
month. But this isn’t one of those deals where a ‘0! 
steps into his father’s shoes as a convenience. Charlé 
Johnson has always insisted on making his own wa 
When he decided he wanted to go into the busines 
he started on his own as a part-time apprentice, 
1927. He worked his way through various department 
to the executive vice-presidency. Consequently ' 
knows Botany, could still handle a job in the mill 
A graduate of Wharton School of Finance and Cot 
merce, he arranged the last three years of his curtit' 
lum so that he could spend part of his time learnitt 
the manufacturing end of the wool textile industry " 
Botany and abroad. He initiated and developed ; 
Products Division of Botany which began vith ue 
sale of neckwear produced from an otherwise \nsaia’ f 
stock of challis. Today the Division accounts for m0" § 
than 50% of the company’s present civilia: busine 
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© large BP jac to Jim Nance—almost. He’s John F. Ahrens of Foundry and he’s just 


Korea. copped the fifth annual award made by the Industrial Advertising Association 
) of New York, largest industrial advertising group in the country. For more 
than 30 years Jim has been with Penton Publishing Co., publishers of 
Foundry, joining the company when he and it were newcomers to the field. 
} And during those three decades he’s earned the reputation which eventuated 
} in this honor. ‘Today he’s district sales manager for his publication. . . . This 
| Space Salesman Award is conducted annually by LAA, which polls its member- 
ship among business paper salesmen. This year more than 90 salesmen were 
nominated. ‘he prize: a handsome gold watch. Here Karl Zollner, of Steel, 
hands Jim the time while Charlie Neighbors looks pleased. 
DWAR 
. FROM CHEMISTRY TEACHER ... . to the Service Technical Department 
of Frigidaire was a three year jump for Herman Lehman. But it is exactly 
30 years after he went to his first job—the teaching one—that he’s become 
general sales manager of the Frigidaire Division of General Motors Corp. 
For the past 10 years he’s been assistant general sales manager. Strangely 
enough he didn’t start as a salesman. When he joined the company they put 
Is has him into the Service Technical Department; a year later he was sent to the 
Jr. ” West Coast as service supervisor and instructor. A mere six months after 
lied las that he was made assistant service manager and by ’28 he was able to drop 
spaih igh the “assistant” part of the title. Four years later he had his first title with 
Charis “sales” in it—commercial sales manager. . . . Herm Lehman is a graduate 
a “9 ) of Otterbein College, was active in campus activities and sports. 
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IT HARMONIZES: And to prove it, A. D. Duncan, Glidden's IT HIDES: One coat of Spred Satin completely hides the printing « 
general manager of the Paint and Varnish Division, shows a newspaper. J. P. Ruth, vice-president in charge of Chemical-Pis 
how the Spred Satin Color Harmony Book is used. ment-Metals Division, demonstrates the hiding power for custome 


Glidden’'s Top Brass Demonstrate 
A Brush in Hand Sells Paint 


To prove to their salesmen that it takes a heap o' showing to make 


a sale, execs poured on the paint at retail. See how they did it .... 


IT DISCOURAGES INK SPOTS: Ink on a painted newspaper, ink on a painted wall— 
it makes no difference, says J. P. Ruth, holding the paper... “Ink wipes right off 
Spred Satin paint." He tells customer paint is easy to apply and just as easy to clean. 


ie J 
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+ On the Glidden Company’s semi- 
annual National Spred Satin Demon- 
stration Day, April 26, a lot of Spred 
Satin latex base paint was spread 
around—mostly by the top executives 
of Glidden Co. On that day 1,200 
§ Glidden officers and other employes, 
} from President Dwight P. Joyce on 
} down, went into stores and sold paint. 
} Their object: to promote Spred 
} Satin to the public, and to show re- 
tail paint salesmen that demonstra- 
tions sell. 
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iT BENDS: P. E. “prague, Glidden vice-president, shows the 
flexibility of a film of Spred Satin which has been painted 
on a sheet of newspaper and then allowed to harden. 


T WASHES: Ready with soap and water, N. B. Betz- 
old, g-s-m of Glidden's Durkee Famous Foods Divi- 
ion, prepares to swab off child's crayon scribblings. 


They rolled up their sleeves, took 
up brushes, showed how Spred Satin 
is applied, its durability, washability, 
high covering quality. They demon- 
strated that one coat of Spred Satin 
brushed over a sheet of newspaper 
completely hides the printing. They 
removed pencil marks, ink and other 
stains from hardened surfaces. 

The demonstration climaxed the 
Glidden Paint Festival, an intensive 
sales drive begun April 11, with spe- 
cial price reductions on the line. 


(T'S KISS-PROOF: Lipstick, ink, crayon, and the kid's murals can 
be erased from the Glidden paint in a jiffy. Using a newspaper 
instead of a wall, H. L. Slaughter, a Glidden exec, demonstrates. 


The Paint Festival itself was 
started after Glidden had promoted 
wintertime interior painting — tradi- 
tionally the slow season for home 
decoration—and the introduction of 
Glidden’s Dramatone Color System. 
The system makes it easy for anyone 
to mix any of 180 colors of paint 
accurately by consulting the Drama- 
tone chart. 

Demonstration Day payoft came 
quickly. Sales, greatest in Glidden’s 
history, were 40% above April, ’51. 


IT'S PROMOTABLE: Virtually 100% of Glidden deal- 
ers arranged window displays like this on Spred Satin 
Demonstration Day. Shown, a Cleveland hardware store. 
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REPEATED TESTS of the "Dollar Sale” 
idea show that volume always increases 
with the number and variety of foods 
offered on the so-many-for-a-dollar basis. 
Displays like this encourage housewives 
to buy heavily, at a saving, and stock up. 


“Dollar Sales” Move Huge Volume 
In Hunt Foods Promotions 


Such a simple idea—so many cans for a dollar! Yet when 
it is dressed up with dramatic point-of-purchase materials 
and is pushed hard by an alert dealer, it multiplies traffic, 
stimulates store-wide business, and cleans the warehouse. 


BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


One food salesman, in one small 
town, suggested to one grocer: So 
many tins of tomato sauce for a dol- 
lar. It seemed like a sales idea which 
is spawned by thousands every day, 
one which might be expected to click 
locally, and for the time being. 

But this idea was dynamic. The 
sale was staged with the usual aisle 
display and placards, not much dif- 
ferent from countless aisle setups 
built in food markets every day. 

But 17 tins of tomato sauce for a 
dollar! There was some appeal in it 
that led housewives to clean out the 
grocer’s stock of tomato sauce; it sold 
other canned foods, brought the 
heaviest trafic the store had ever 
known, and increased the general 
sales volume fot that day. 

There was no price cutting. On 17 
tins for a dollar the grocer saved 
something in handling, and those few 
cents were passed along. There was 
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a “‘something,” a spark, a lure. What 
was it? 

Whatever it may be, Hunt Foods, 
Inc., canners and preservers, Fuller- 
ton, Calif., has built a national pro- 
motion around it. Food retailers 
throughout the country are staging 
“Hunt Foods Dollar - Stretching 
Sales,” according to a formula 
worked out by the company, selling 
a large additional volume of the 
brand, and incidentally spotlighting 
it in a business where brands are 
many, and competition murderous. 

The Texas salesman (It was in 
that territory.) tried out the dollar 
sale in other local stores, with the 
same results. The idea was reported 
to the home office in Fullerton and 
then tested systematically in one mar- 
ket, San Diego, in all types of food 
outlets, to see if the “something” was 
there. .. 


It was. Housewives responded by 


cleaning out stocks, thronging aisles, 
buying more of everything. What- 
ever the “something” is, it works. It 
works nationally. Vice-president Hans 
Erlanger, director of Hunt sales, pro- 
ceeded to organize and standardize it 
for national promotions. In the few 
months since this was done, thov- 
sands of food retailers throughout the 
country have staged the  dollar- 
stretcher sale, according to the recipe 
and report results such as these: 
One group of 96 stores in Texas 
in 9 days, sold 35,000 cases of Hunt 
foods — better than 350 cases per 
outlet. 
One store in Florida, 16,000 feet 0! 
floor space, sold 595 cases in 10 days. 
A Minneapolis chain of 600 stores 
sold 20,000 cases in six days. | 
A single Los Angeles store sold 
5,000 cases in three days. 
Grocers say this is one of the bes! 
selling events they have ever put on 
and that it sets a new standard 10 
promotions by food packer 
The plan is supplied 
through the Hunt sales f 
men, and 65 food brokers, « 
the home office in Fuller‘or 
advertised in such mag:zines 
National Grocers Bulletin, Sub’ 
Market Merchandising, Chain Stor 
Age, Food Topics. The company sur 
plies the show-shop materi«!s to dies 
it up: banners, stack hangers, shel! 
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ISLAND POSITION, at end of lane in self-service stores, is a highly prized location for 
a special sale display. Large banners and pennants are important promotion props. 


GOOD TIMING is a big influence on Dollar Sales." Grocers are encouraged to schedule 


them near pay-days, and on days when local housewives do the heaviest shopping. 


strips, employe badges, newspaper 
mats tor advertising —all free of 
charge. 

lhere the backing of Hunt’s 


national advertising through Young 
x Rubicam’s Hollywood office, which 
has a pattern that fits into the promo- 
tions. Circulation is matched with 
population in 180 major markets, and 


advertising is directed toward helping 
the grocer sell related products 
through ot recipes that require 
meats, Mish, poultry, dairy products. 
Kate smith’s TV program _ has 
Drought pe requests at the rate 


ot 10,000 weekly. Here’s the pattern: 


Good Timing: The retailer is ad- 


vised to ready several weeks in 
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advance, and to schedule his dollar- 
stretcher event to a good shopping 
period, linking it to pay days and 
other days when people have the most 
money. Arrangements should be made 
for decorating the store, advertising 
the sale, and laying in ample stocks, 
for repeatedly the volume has been 
underestimated and additional stocks 
are unobtainable on short notice. The 
advice to the retailer is to order more 
than he expects to sell. Too much is 
generally enough for this promotion 
—that’s the rule. 


Give Customers a _ Reasonable 
Bargain: This sale is based on giving 
the public some savings, but not mak- 
ing drastic price cuts. The dollar 


multiple is very important. That is 
even money. Five tins of peaches, 17 
of tomato sauce, six bottles of catsup 
are typical offerings. Regular prices 
should prevail on any purchase less 
than the dollar quantity. However, 
split purchases are permitted. When 
two different products are offered, 
each six for $1, a.customer can buy 
three. of each. 

It also has been found that volume 
increases with the number and vari- 
ety of Hunt foods offered on the dol- 
lar basis. When more than 14 differ- 
ent items are offered, the impact is 
greater. 


Build Displays and Decorate the 
Store: This kind of sale goes beyond 
impulse buying. It succeeds best when 
it is made a store-wide event. One 
display should be built for each sep- 
arate offering, or a huge mass display 
of all items offered. Ready-to-carry 
lots of each item, in shopping bags, 
to be picked up by customers, increase 
sales. Displays produce volume in the 
best spots in store traffic. Diagrams 
for building displays are given to 
dealers, such as the “top break” in 
which a case of products is cut around 
near the bottom and the top lifted off 
to show the tins; the “diagonal 
break” in which a case is cut diag- 
onally and the top lifted off. Un- 
opened, lettered cases make good bases 
for displays. 

Point-of-purchase tools are sup- 
plied in a kit containing one set of 
four large banners (22” x60’) to 
spell Hunt Foods Dollar Sale, read- 
able from both sides when hung up; 
18 pennants (19% x 23’) in sets of 
three, readable from both sides, fea- 
turing tomato sauce, catsup, peaches, 
tomato juice, solid pack tomatoes and 
fruit cocktail, so many for a dollar; 
18 tuck-in stack cards with large dol- 
lar price panels and room for the in- 
sertions of quantities and the re- 
minder, “As advertised’; 18 shelf 
strips similarly adapted ‘to the inser- 
tion of quantities and the reminder, 
“As advertised”; 15 emplove badges. 
These tools are adapted to window 
or interior decoration. 


Advertise the Sale: From nation- 
wide results, Hunt recommends full- 
page newspaper space, advertising the 
sale, and supplies a tested sample lay- 
out. Mats are available, and Hunt 
salesmen assist either in full-page or 
smaller layouts. Salesmen also assist 
in selecting the offerings of different 
products, and in advising on decora- 
tions with the standard kit. 


Working the Sale: It pays to as- 
sign one employe to maintain displays 
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and keep them attractive during the 
sale. When buying slackens, he per- 
sonally can sell. Many extra sales are 
made that way. Regular shelf stocks 
of Hunt and other foods, featured in 
special displays, sell as usual while 
sales are going on, and shelves are 
marked with sale strips. 

The more the retailer depends on 
the ‘‘something”’ that sparks this dol- 
lar stretcher idea, the better his 
results. 

What is that “something” ? 

The dollar sale has long been pop- 
ular as a local event, when mer- 
chants of even a modest shopping cen- 
ter, through an association and news- 
paper promotion, cooperate in offer- 
ing dollar items on a given day. The 
public has learned that real bargains 
are to be found then. 

The one-cent sale, offering an ad- 
ditional package for another penny 
with each purchase at the regular 
price, is equally popular and has now 
“gone national” with magazine adver- 
tising. It likewise has vitality. 


Dollar-Stretcher Has It 


The Hunt sale undoubtedly bene- 
fits from the popularity of these 
events. Various methods have been 
used to persuade the housewife to buy 
staple foods by the case, but they 
never have built any volume—per- 
haps because these sales reasons were 
not convincing: keeping the pantry 
well stocked, saving money, being 
rationed for an emergency. Some kind 
of emotional push was needed. The 
dollar-stretcher appears to have it. 
Then, too, a dollar’s worth of im- 
perishable food is a much more rea- 
sonable purchase than a case of 24 
or more packages. Inflation and rising 
prices, too, have changed consumer 
thinking. Buying a quantity at a dis- 
count, or before further price rises, 
is good sense. Merchandising based 
on that psychology is successful in 
many ways. 

Whatever the spark, this dollar- 
stretcher idea has it. Hunt always has 
kept a large “Welcome” mat out for 
ideas from men in the field. When 
this one came along, it was skilfully 
tested and then adroitly nationalized. 

And it fits into the general promo- 
tional methods by which this young 
company has shouldered up among 
the major companies in the canned 
foods business during the past five 
years. Beginning with a spectacular 
invasion of the tough New York 
metropolitan market, introducing a 
single product, Hunt tomato sauce, 
practically invented by the company 
and unknown to the American house- 
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wife, Hunt has gone on to second po- 
sition in peaches, third in tomato cat- 
sup, and is now spearheading a fourth 
item, the little known tomato paste, 
popular in Europe where the Ameri- 
can canned tomato, in turn, has 
always been a novelty. Tomato paste 


is the father of tomato sauce, whic) 
is the paste with seasoning. 

The present Hunt line includy 
about 80 different products, by 
about a half-dozen leaders such x 
tomato sauce, catsup, peaches mak 
up the greater part of the volum 


L. A. Food Sales Execs 
Query Grocers at Club Lunch 


After dessert, sales managers put the question: Hoy 


can our salesmen better serve their grocer customers) 


What do you think of our sales- 
men? 

The Food Industries Sales Manag- 
ers Club, Los Angeles, recently took 
a panel of grocers out to lunch, en- 
tertained them, and after the ice 
cream, asked the grocery executives 
that question. Were the salesmen 
offering service? How could service 
be improved ? 

Answers added up to this: The re- 
tailer wants the salesman to keep 
right on checking his stocks, removing 
soils and spoils, building special dis- 
plays. But while performing these 
perfunctories, there are certain opera- 
tions the salesmen should watch, said 
the grocers. 

For example: No more than three 
minutes should be devoted to the 
presentation of a new item, a new 
line, or a new “angle.” 

Grocers told the sales managers 
that a good salesman is alert to mar- 
ket position, able to answer questions 
that allow the retailer to figure dead 
net cost and possible profit. And all 
this arithmetic, they said, should be 
carried in the salesman’s head — not 
in a book. 

Said the grocers: ““We need your 
salesmen as much as we need cus- 
tomers. Salesmen are not intruders; 
they help us sell more, and sweeten 
our narrow margin of profit. They 
keep us posted on opportunities—but 
they should be well posted them- 
selves.” 

Grocers were articulate about spe- 
cial promotions. The salesman, they 
said, comes in with a “deal” —and in 
six weeks there will be a big house- 
to-house sampling, or mailing of “‘oc- 
cupant” coupons. In such cases the 


grocer wants to know well ahead 
and particularly resents piecemeal 
announcements whereby one sector 0! 
the trade gets the news first. “There 
is a lot of hard feeling about this,” 
remarked one grocer. 

The grocer wants to know what 
advertising or other allowances art 
carried out on special promotions 
How will it affect the regular stock’ 
What protection will be offered it 
there is an unsold remainder, and 
prices decline? The grocer has a nice 
balancing job on hand if he is going 
to benefit to the utmost by the promo 
tion, yet not be caught short or over- 
stocked. 

When we place a promotion order 
the grocers said, we want it kept 
under the salesman’s hat, not used tt 
lubricate sales to his competitors. 

“I like to have sales managers tele 
phone or come in and see me to pre 
test their deals,” said one chain stort 
executive. 

Protection against falling prices 0 
regular as well as special stocks § 
beginning to loom up in the to0 
business, the grocers brought ou! 
There have been numerous price dé 
clines lately, more are expected, an’ 
so far the tendency has been to call 
ouflage them with “promotional 4 
lowances.” 

“Deals” have one bad ps chologic@ 
effect—they are price cuts, and the 
give the housewife the feeling th# 
regular prices must be h zh—espt 
cially when the grocer allows a pent! 
to a dime for a coupon. To the houst 
wife, the grocers said, it appears * 
if it is the retailer who cuts the pric 
because the housewife is not conscious 
of the manufacturer’s role. 
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Paul Mackall, Bethlehem's V.P. of 
Sales, tops in total earnings, $212,660, 
bth in salary ($90,000), Ist in bonus 
($122,660). 


T. J. Wood, Procter & Gamble's V.P. 
in charge Sales, was 4th in total earn- 
ings, $162,311, tied for 6th in salary, 
2nd in benefits. 


A. vanderZee, Chrysler V.P. in charge 
Sales, 2nd in total earnings, $193,209, 
4th in both salary and bonus. 


275 Top-Paid Sales Executives 


Their salaries, commissions and bonuses are at median 
average of $42,500 before taxes. In addition 65% benefit 
by company contributions to pension or retirement plans. 


For every 100 sales executives 
earning $25,000 or more a year in 
salary, bonus or commissions (not in- 
cluding benefit payments or dividends 


and interest on company securities 
owned) : 


19 earn $25,000 to $29,999 
29 earn 30,000 to 39,999 
20 earn 40,000 to 49,999 
21 earn 50,000 to 74,999 
/earn 75,000 to 99,999 
4 earn in excess of $100,000 


The median average salary-com- 
mission-bonus is approximately $42,- 
500 before taxes. 


34% receive salary and/or com- 
mission only, 

66% receive also a bonus, a par- 
ticipation in profits or some other 
form of incentive pay. 

Jo are participants in a company 
= or retirement plan toward 
a IC Nove company makes an annual 

ntribution earmarked for the indi- 
€ median average of the 


benefit Payment is approximately 
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$3,200. One-tenth of the beneficiaries 
receive less than $1,000; another 
tenth receive in excess of $10,000. 

These findings are the result of an 
extensive sampling by Sates MAn- 
AGEMENT editors of proxy notices of 
manufacturing companies whose se- 
curity issues are regulated and re- 
viewed under Federal law by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

An earlier and much more limited 
sampling of 1950 earnings of sales 
executives appeared in SM’s Decem- 
ber 15, 1951, issue and aroused wide- 
spread interest on the part of com- 
pany directors and officers and the 
sales executive fraternity. The nam- 
ing of specific companies and _ indi- 
viduals makes the earnings figures 
far more useful as guides than any 
“mean’’ averages or reports where 
company names are withheld. 

The proxy notices on file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
ask stockholders to vote on directors 
at a coming meeting; reveal which of 
them, if any, received $25,000 or more 


in total compensation for the preced- 
ing year; provide information on the 
total pay checks of the three top-paid 
individuals earning $25,000 or more. 
Most of the earnings reported in the 
following tables cover the calendar 
year of 1950, but because company 
years are not always calendar years, 
there is some spill-over back to 1949 
and into 1951. 

In presenting this more extensive 
sampling — and we emphasize that 
even this expanded list is only a sam- 
pling—SALEs MANAGEMENT is not 
prying into the secrets of any corpor- 
ation or its sales officers. The infor- 
mation we publish is a matter of 
hitherto-published public record. 

The proxy notices are mailed to 
stockholder lists running into the mil- 
lions in the case of many of the large 
corporations; information about the 
earnings of the top-paid individuals 
is released through these proxy no- 
tices not only to the individual stock- 
holders, but is available through the 
thousands of banks, trusts and secur- 
ity houses which are listed as holders 
of the corporation’s securities either 
in their own interest or for clients. 
SM respects the wishes of the indi- 
vidual who believes that his earnings 
are his business, and his only, but one 
of the penalties of being a top officer 
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Arthur M. Raphael, Exec. V.P. in 
charge Sales for Lionel Corporation, was 
9th highest in total, $126,303, and 3rd 
in bonus, $86,334. 


of a corporation whose securities are 
widely owned is that he sits in a glass 
bowl. 

The listings which follow should 
be considered only as a large sample 
because of the many reasons for 
omission. 

The corporation’s name may be 
omitted because: 

1. It is a privately-owned or “‘closed” 
corporation with no substantial out- 
side stock interest, and therefore does 
not have to report to the SEC, or, 

2. These listings are confined to 
manufacturers, and the corporation 
is omitted because it is engaged in 
some such industry as electric or gas, 
communications, transportation, min- 
ing, retailing, wholesaling, or, 

3. A proxy notice is available, but 
no officer with a sales title was men- 
tioned as a director or as one of the 
three top officers paid $25,000 and 
up. The checking against proxy no- 
tices was done in Washington, and 
without the facilities of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S- extensive home-office 
files of individuals and their titles; 
consequently, the only names pulled 
off at the SEC offices were ones 
where “sales” or an equivalent (such 
as Marketing, Merchandising, Ad- 
vertising) appeared in the title. 

The individual’s name may be 
omitted because: 

1. He was not included among 
those making $25,000 and up, or, 

2. His name may have been on the 
list but the proxy notice failed to 


J. M. Schlendorf, Republic Steel's 
V.P. in charge of Sales, was 6th highest 
paid, and highest in company benefit 
payments, $35,739. 


identify him with the sales function, 
or, 

3. He may receive $25,000 or 
more, but since only the three high- 
est salaries are mentioned in the proxy 
report, his name may be omitted even 
though his earnings are well in ex- 
cess of $25,000, or, 

4. He may be a director and officer 
earning $25,000 or more but his name 
did not come up in 1951 for election 
or re-election as a director and so 
does not appear on the proxy notice. 

Omission, therefore, is not proof— 
or even an implication —that sales 
executives not listed in the tables re- 
ceive Jess than $25,000 a year. 

But—although for these reasons it 
is a sample—the list is clearly a fair 
and unbiased sample of sales officer 
earmngs of $25,000 or more in pub- 
licly-owned manufacturing firms. 

The names and earnings from the 
small December 15 sample are re- 
peated here in order to give added 
perspective and variety to the indus- 
trv groupings. 

Readers who are interested in see- 
ing how these earnings of top sales 
executives compare with those of 
presidents, chairmen, executive v-p’s 
et al, should refer back to the original 
sample survey, page 28, December 
15, 1951, “How Much the Sales 
Chiefs Made in Salary and Bonus.” 

The earnings are broken down into 
55 industry groups, with numerals 
(such as Tobacco, 131) indicating 
standard Census groupings. 


E. A. Harvey, American Tobacco 
V.P. in charge Sales, 8th highest in total 
earnings, $128,336; he received $78,3% 
as bonus. 


The columns of dollar figures are 
defined as follows: 

1. Salaries, to which 
commissions, if any. 

2. Bonus: May be that or ma 
mean a participating share in profits 

3. Benefits: Represents the con 
pany’s contributions to pension and 
retirement plans. 

The earnings are, of course, before 
payment of taxes. They do not i 
clude dividends or interest on the 
corporation’s securities which may b 
owned by the individual. 

The differences between gross it: 
come as reported in these tables and 
earnings after taxes are shown in the 
table below for 10 income bracket 
for a married man: 


are added 


You take 
home... 


When Your 
Income ls ... 


$17,912 
20,584 
22,920 
25,066 
28,780 
32,122 
35,384 
38,512 
41,312 
43,818 


$25,000 
30,000 
35,000 
40,000 
50,000 
60,000 
70,000 
80,000 
90,000 
100,000 
, ; sila 
Names and dollar figures in © 
following tables have been checke! 
and double-checked, but somewher 
along the line from the SEC offices 
in Washington to the press room ® 
the printer a few errors may Pop ¥) 
any important ones will be correct’ 
in a later issue. 


SALES MANAGEMENI 


a Ri i RGAE, ate SORA cd re eae at 


H. J. McGinn, V.P. and Sales Director, 


John M. Wilson, National Cash Reg- 


licind K. B. Elliott, Studebaker's Exec. V.P. of 
in totel fn Sales and Advertising, enjoyed an ister's V.P. in charge Sales, was among Eaton Manufacturing Co., went into the 
$7833 } $80,000 salary and $6,823 in benefits. top dozen earners; salary of $69,000 6-figure bracket with $105,900. 
i and bonus of $40,000. 
; . 
vcs act, This ls What They Earned Before Taxes: 
addel J) {NpUSTRY AND COMPANY INDIVIDUAL TITLE SALARY BONUS BENEFITS 
yr may fe Food Industries (071-122) 
profits S Beech Nut Packing Co. R. J. Hooven V. P. Chg. Food Sales $28,750 $ 3,750 $ 2,690 
e com: Burry Biscuit Co. T. R. Sterck V. P. Chg. Sales 27,385 9,385 
te Continental Baking Co. Cedric Seaman V. P. Chg. Sales 32,160 2,108 
reali Pillsbury Mills, Inc. H. W. Files Vv. P. 32,000 6,719 
Geo. A. Hormel Co. R. H. Daigneau V. P., Dir. Sales 15,189 11,736 1,920 
, befor California Packing Co. I. H. Granicher Sales Dir. 40,100 5,517 
not it Gerber Products Co. Earle L. Johnson V. P. Chg. Mktg. 25,000 4,560 6,450 
“a Gerber Products Co. Joseph H. Bagley Sales Mgr. 22,500 4,560 3,573 
ae Libby, McNeill & Libby Chas. S. Bridges V. P. Chg. Sales 27,135 7,805 
may 0 Minute Maid Corp. A. E. Stevens V. P. Chg. Sales 24,387 2,820 7,207 
Seabrook Farms Co. C. C. Seabrook V. P. Chg. Sales 25,000 
Toss ifr Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. Ralph Schust S. M. 37,000 8,000 10,569 
sles and Van Camp Sea Food Co. R. P. Harper V.. B., .G. S$. M. 25,200 5,000 776 
1p Nat'l Sugar Refining Co. W. O. Stanton V. P. Chg. Sales 25,417 2,366 
n in the E. J. Brach & Sons E. O. Blomquist V. P., Dir. Sales 36,000 7,100 
brackets Hershey Chocolate Corp. J. J. Gallagher G. S. M. 35,500 1,362 
Life Savers Corp. W. A. Goebel G. S. M. 16,500 18,500 364 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. B. L. Atwater V. Fa Xe SS B. 40,669 1,296 
take Best Foods, Inc. G. C. Spitzmiller V. P. Chg. Sales 40,900 9,030 11,900 
mre Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc. W. S. Dorset ¥..% 19,999 14,000 2,536 
Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc. G. B. McCord V. P. Chg. Sales 10,400 25,000 
12 Swift & Co. O. E. Jones V. P. Chg. Sales 60,000* 
34 Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. W. F. Guinee V. P. Chg. Sales 37,200 18,000 212 
20 *ageregate payment 
bb Tobacco (131) 
80 \ . io . 
ve American Tobacco Co. EK. A. Ilarvey es Dir. Sales 50,000 78,336 
84 4 Lorillard Co. Lewis Gruber G. S. M.* 27,302 13,000 2,775 
12 - Lorillard Co. Alden James Dir. Advtg. 25,609 9,000 907 
12 *Now V. P., Dir. Sales 
18 Alcoholic Beverages (141-151) 
in the nel Brewing Co. Chas. E. Carey V. P. Chg. Sales 22,000 7,500 623 ° 
h ke “ Krueger Brewing Co. C. Leo May Sales V. P. 35,600 5,398 
chee as — Brewing Co. H. L. Richeson Sales Dir. 32,000 
newhert p. oe eae atinieries, Inc. R. E. Deateale V. P., Dir. Sales 29,958 20,781 7,235 
offic ark & Tilford Dist. Corp. Harry Herrfeldt V. P. Chg. Sales 31,250 6,303 3,392 
room 0 Textiles (171-21 1) 
up: Amer; : . 
petit American Woolen Co. C. S. Silver G. S. M. 80,007 9,535 
orrectts Hf Cluett, Peabody & Co. E. O. Hand V. P. Chg. Sales 44,571 1,583 
uett, Peabody & Co. Robert L. Palmer Dir. Mdsg. 44,571 1,131 
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This Is What They Earned Before Taxes: 


INDUSTRY AND COMPANY INDIVIDUAL TITLE SALARY BONUS BENEFITS 


Textiles (171-211) (cont.) 


Collins & Aikman Corp. P. B. Baldwin G. S. M. 32,924 
National Mallinson Fabrics J. Spears V. P. Chg. Sales 45,500 

Corp. Sa 
Riegel Textile Corp. W. E. Reid V. P. Chg. Sales 42,457 18,779 4,240 
Artloom ‘Carpet Co., Ince. Ray Bb. Horen V. P. Chg. Sales 30,000 45,000 
James Lees & Sons Co. J. H. McFarland ¥. FG. me. 22,150 10,530 3,404 
Smith, Alexander & Sons W. C. Hammel V. P. Chg. Sales 33,000 17,834 2,421 


Carpet Co. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. F. I. Monohan V. P. Chg. Sales 40,000 7 5,127 
American Viscose Corp. H. L. Dalton V. P. Chg. Sales 50,000 12,500 5,092 
Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, Inc. F. T. Hayes V. P., G. S. M. 29,999 23,255 7 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. R. H. Lippincott G. S. M. 18,000 15,000 1,935 
Pacific Mills J. E. Bradley V. P. Chg. Sales 47,000 40,000 7,557 
Industrial Rayon Corp. W. D. Benson V. P. Chg. Sales 40,000 15,000 

Julius Kayser & Co. W. B. Terry V. P. Chg. Sales 20,500 8,745 5,298 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. C. L. Knox V. P., G. S. M. 33,229 1,096 
Van Raalte Co., Inc. Otto Kraker S. M. 18,000 29,190 2,821 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx Ray Manning V. P., Dir. Sales 30,000 12,000 900 
Manhattan Shirt Co. L. C. Stengel, Jr. V. P. Chg. Sales 37,500 2,761 
Oberman & Co. T. R. Oberman Pres., Dir. Sales 40,250 21,200 

Society Brand Clothes, Inc. R. O. Burns G. S. M. 27,500 2,500 

Allen Industries, Inc. J. J. Tobias Dir. Sales 35,000 27,500 7,148 
Allen Industries, Inc. R. O. Olsen* V. P. & Sales Repr. 181,092 
Nat’! Automotive Fibres, Inc. J. C. Bolles V. P. Chg. Sales 14,666 33,333 2,958 


*Sales commissions only; also represents other non-competing concerns. 


Lumber & Furniture (221-222) 


General Box Co. N. A. Fowler V. P. Sales Dir. 12,000 17,217 780 
Drexel Furniture Co. Bb. R. Tuxford* v. B G. Ss. MM. 20,000 93,862 4,412 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. H. G. Evans V. P. Chg. Sales 41,337 2,523 2,837 
Simmons Co. N. T. Gilroy* V. P. Chg. Sales 48,750 15,000 8,385 


*Top pay in company 


Paper & Allied Products (231) 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co. Herbert Suter V. P., Dir. Sales 76,533 1,165 
Consolidated Water, Power W. L. Mead V. P., Dir. Sales 34,058 

& Paper Co. - 
Dennison Mfg. Co. Ralph Maish Dir. Mktg. 35,950 4,467 4,872 
Dennison Mfg. Co. D. C. Huntington Dir. Sales 27,700 3,467 1,633 
Dixie Cup Co. E. B. Whitely Dir. Dist'n. 22,000 8,000 5,278 
Gaylord Container Corp. J. M. Arndt* V. P., G. S. M. 5,877 62,712 14,253 
P. H. Glatfelter Co. W. S. McClellan V. P., G. S. M. 21,962 8,865 ; 3,312 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Co. T. H. Mittendorf V. P. Chg. Sales 40,000 10,000 6,156 
International Paper Co. R. C. Doane V. P., G. 3. Mi. 70,000 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. J. R. Kimberly V. P. Chg. Sales 67,400 1,270 12,000 
Lily-Tulip Corp. F. K. Doscher V. P. Chg. Sales 24,509 14,906 2,740 
Nashua Gummed & Donald Ramsay S. M. 14,860 20,778 3,430 

Coated Paper Co. on 
Nashua Gummed & James R. Carter S. M. 14,367 20,089 1,707 

Coated Paper Co. . 
Oswego Falls Corp. J. L. Dolphin V. P., S. M. 11,150 36,491 

(Sealright) _ 
Rayonier, Inc. Russell M. Pickens V. P. Chg. Sales 27,526 8,799 3,525 
Scott Paper Co. F. W. Plowman V. P., G. S. M. 34,525 2,746 13,873 
Union Bag & Paper Co. J. L. Knipe V. P:, G. S. M. 20,075 10,000 1,767 
United Board & Edwin L. Kaler G. S. M. 31,547 10,000 

Carton Corp. 

*Top pay in company 
Publishing & Printing (241-242) 
Crowell-Collier Corp. T. L. Brantly V. P. 28,100 
Henry Holt & Co. Charles Malloy S. M. 25,000 
Gibson Art Co. R. H. Stoddard v. PP. 6 Mo. 27,000 1,362 
U. S. Playing Card Co. A. F. Stanley Exce, V; 5,4. 5. Mt. 30,416 10,000 
Chemicals (251) 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. T. T. Miller V. P., Dir. Sales 23,717 5,940 1,059 
Harshaw Chemical Co. W. H. Lawson V. P., Dir. Sales 30,000 7,500 ” 
Heyden Chemical Corp. J. R. Remensnyder Pres., G. S. M. 34,974 52,825 i. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. —R. H. Hooker V. P. Chg. Sales 33,000 8,275 — 
National Cylinder Gas Co. F. C. Heppel V. P. Southern S. M. 39,666 = 
Nopco Chemical Co. G. D. Davies V. P., G. S. M. 38,260 23,400 5,678 
Nopco Chemical Co. P. S. Brown V. P. Chg. West 38,140 23,400 5,24) 
Coast Sales 1 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Chas. P. Walker G. S. M. 20,257 14,587 — 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc.L. A. Keane V. P. Chg. Sales 27,000 10,855 34 
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NEFITS 
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INDUSTRY AND COMPANY 


Fertilizers (253) 


Amer. Agr. Chemical Co. 
Virg-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Cleaning, Polishing (261!) 


B. T. Babbitt, Ine. 
Metal ‘Textile Co. 


Paints & Varnishes (271) 

Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
The Glidden Co. 

Grand Rapids Varnish Co. 
Patterson Sargent Co. 

Pratt & Lambert Co. 


Drugs & Medicines (281) 


Mead, Johnson & Co. 
Parke, Davis Co. 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
G. & D. Searle & Co. 


Toilet Preparations (282) 


Coty, Inc. 

Helena Rubinstein, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 


Oil Refiners (291) 


Atlantic Refining Co. 
Atlantic Refining Co. 

Lion Oil Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Corp. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
The Texas Co. 


INDIVIDUAL 


J. R. Scherm 
C. C. Arledge 


C. J. Gumpert 
B. A. Kingman 


W. H. Hoover 
J. E. Kennedy 


Renshaw Smith, Jr. 


E. P. Kelly 
Geo. P. Gray 
R. A. Plumb 
N. B. Betzold 
J. A. Hager 
W. T. Clark 
R. W. Lindsay 


D. M. Johnson 
H. J. Loynd 


H. T. Hildebrandt 


F. P. O’Brien 


Jean Despres 
Oscar Kolm 
T. J. Wood 
H. J. Morgens 


D. T. Colley 

A. A. Garrabrant 
A. F. Reed 

A. M. Hughes 
W. F. Burt 

A. L. Nickerson 
R. F. Baity 

D. F. Benton 

R. L. Saunders 


Tires, Tubes, Rubber Products (301-302) 


Dayton Rubber Co. 

Dayton Rubber Co. 

General Tire & Rubber Co. 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 
Plymouth Rubber Co. 


Asbestos & Allied Products (303) 


Asbestos Mfg. Co. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Shoes (312) 


Brown Shoe Co. 
Brown Shoe Co. 


| ndicott-Johnson Corp. 


Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Corp. 


Cement (321) 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
Lone Star Cement Corp. 


I. Eisbrouch* 

L. C. Strobéeck* 
L. A. McQueen 
S. S. Poor 

L. M. Seiberling 
W. H. Bieringer 


H. C. Smith 
J. H. Merrill 


A. C. Fleener 


R. B. Brown 
Lawrence Merle 
R. J. Dempsey 


R. S. Gerstell 
S. G. Gould 


Gypsum, Asbestos & Asphalt (324) 


Philip Carey Mf C 
Flintkote Co. wii 
Flintkote Co. 


p National Gypsum Co. 


ilo Roofing Co. 
U.S. Gy Psum Co. 
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L. W. Clarke 
F. H. Neher 

S. H. Ralph 
D. D. Crandell 
H. O. Weise 
H. F. Sadler 


This Is What They Earned Before Taxes: 


TITLE 


V 
y 


V 
P 


. P. Chg. Sales 
. P. Chg. Sales 


. P. Chg. Sales 
res., Dir. Sales 


V..?, 5. Me. 

Vv. 2. 3. Me. 

V. P. Chg. Trade Sales 
Div. S. M. 

G. S. M. 

Div. S. M. 

G. S. M. Foods 
V.-P., Dir. Sales 
¥. P., S. M. 

V. P., GS. M. 
V. P., Dir. Sales 


V. P., Dir. Sales 
V. P., G. S. M. 


a 


<<<< 


r 


a 
~ 


<<<<< 


“Ana 


r 


r. P. Dom. Sales 


f. Fy Ge Ss 


. P. Chg. Sales 
. P. Chg. Sales 
. P. Chg. Sales 
. P. Chg. Advt. 


. P. Dom. Sales 
. P. For. Sales 
. -.. G. & M. 
. P. Chg. Sales 
. P. Chg. Dist. 
. P. For. Sales 


’. P. Chg. Sales 


S. M. 


. P., Tire Sales Mgr. 


. P., Mgr. Mech. Sales 
. P. Chg. Sales 

. P. Chg. Retail Mdsg. 
. P. Chg. Sales 

. P., Advt. M. 


*Aggregate payment 


V 


. P. Rubber Div. 


V. P. Western S. M. 


. P. Chg. Sales 


M 


. P. Chg. Sales 

. P. Ind’l Prod. Sales 
. P. Bldg. Mat. Sales 
. P. Chg. Sales 

. Poe oe 

7, P. Chg. Sales 


SALARY 


24,000 
28,000 


50,400 
32,000 


18,200 
15,200 
30,000 
17,000 
18,500 
15,000 
28,050 
25,000 
20,000 
17,500 


19,207 
43,000 
21,056 
60,500 


36,420 
48,066 
90,000 
90,000 


44,500 
44,333 
30,410 
45,000 
75,925 
51,000 
58,000 
40,000 
75,000 


45,900 
39,249 
30,200 
27,700 
20,000 
29,708 


22,500 
22,680 


20,000 
13,200 
39,951 
31,000 


27,000 
31,625 


27,080 
47,697 
35,606 
27,623 
18,440 
65,000 


BONUS 


6,000 


7,000 


69,211 
62,148 
27,886 
12,373 
11,155 
11,555 

5,199 
33,187 

6,000 
17,225 


60,452 
4,761 
11,587 


18,000 
50,000 
50,000 


9,149 


35,777 
27,397 


10,950 


7,500 
6,000 


17,000 
14,000 
150 


20,000 
21,300 
15,800 
10,329 
10,453 


BENEFITS 


1,204 


623 
2,447 
2,954 
1,217 


10,140 


2,110 
3,007 


5,214 
8,841 
2,443 


8,466 
22,311 
19,626 


4,095 
9,500 
6,349 
1,434 
6,165 
3,886 


2,552 
2,734 
990 


1,647 
1,205 
6,932 
7,356 


2,845 


1,794 
5,048 
4,606 
1,411 
1,240 
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SALARY BONUS 


INDIVIDUAL 


INDUSTRY AND COMPANY BENEFIT; 


i IN 


Heating, Air Conditioning (325) ; Fo 
Crane Co. Wm. Bynum V. P. & S. M. 40,000 15,000 ; Ch 
National Radiator Co. C. M. Baumgardner V. P. Chg. Sales 30,000 7,000 
Utility Appliance Corp. M. Breslow . Pao Dee 32,037 14,803 3,123 Ag 
York Corp. J. R. Hertzler Vv. F.. G. S&S. M. 22,023 8,252 2499 Ee Mi 
re) 
Household Ranges & Stoves (326) 
American Stove Co M. Hf. Pender V. P. Chg. Sales 23,740 §,731 Ele 
The Coleman Co., Ine. C. C. Burrows v. - o& Be 13,760 15,537 1.597 Cu 
Cribben & Sexton Co. H. E. Jalass V. P. Chg. Sales 18,750 15,000 2.895 Ge 
Florence Stove Co. C. Fred Lucas G. S. M. 20,416 11,000 2607 HM 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. C. C. Whitcomb Vv. -. & M. 28,039 M 
Tappan Stove Co. A. B. Ritzenthaler V. P., Sales Dir. 15,000 38,549 1,234 Be Re 
xq 
Locks & Builders Hardware (327) Sq 
McKinney Mfg. Co. H. N. Campbell ¥. F. 15,000 13,000 : O 
Building Material & Equipment (328) me Bu 
The Kayneer Co. L. Hf. Atkinson V. P. Arch. Sales 20,833 5,000 ; * 
I’, C. Russell Co. C. R. Raquet V. P. 30,000 C “ 
Electrometallurgical & Steel Alloying Metals (341) 4 4 
Sethlehem Steel Corp. Paul Mackall V. P. Sales 90,000 122,660 E 
Crucible Steel Co. of America W. H. Wiewil V. P. Chg. Sales 37,624 7,333 81 
Inland Steel Co. J. L. Black V. P. Sales 50,000 40,000 6,237 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. A. G. Hazlett Exec. V. P. 73,961 Hi 
Republic Steel Corp. J. M. Schlendorf V. P. Chg. Sales 97,500 35,739 Ber, 
Sharon Steel Corp. D. B. Carson V. P. Sales 47,000 17,802* TI 
*Lump sum to complete funding of past service benefits 1 
Stee] Producers Without Blast Furnaces (342) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. R. M. Allen V. P. Sales ~ 26,417 20,000 1,752 
Continental Steel Corp. FE. P. Severns G. S. M. 25,965 1,946 Hi 
Lukens Steel Co. J. F. Wiese V. P. Chg. Sales 32,988 3,745 In 
] 
Iron and Steel Forgings (345) 5 ; 
Rheem Mfg. Co. Clifferd V. Coons V. P. Chg. Sales 25,500 5,250 i ri 
Bolts, Nuts & Rivets (347) A 
Eclipse Lawn Mower Co. C. L, Turner V. P. Chg. Sales 20,000 30,709 
Lamson & Sessions Co. R. G. Patterson Vv. FS. M. 31,875 7,540 5,159 ~ 
a 
Steel, Wire Springs & Rope (349) [ 
p Le 
Macwhyte Co. R. P. Tyler V. P. Chg. Sales 15,700 18,067 ic 
Union Wire Rope Co. L. G. Schraub ¥. Fo Be 51,763 ; 
Non Ferrous Metal Products, Producers & Fabricators (352) : R 
Bridgeport Brass Co. A. R. Zender V. P. Sales 26,000 13,000 1,8% 1G 
Rome Cable Corp. G. E. Rolston V. P., G. $. M. 20,917 25,010 1,737 BN 
Scovill Mfg. Co. C. P. Goss V. P., S. M. Mill Products 28,350 .C: 
Engines & Turbines (362) 1A 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. E. V. Oehler V. P. Chg. Sales 27,500 24,271 6,078 C 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. S. E. Johnson v. 2. Ss. o Be 26,666 12,000 1,352 P 
Cummins Engine Corp. L. W. Beck V. P. Sales 23,200 6,310 St 
Waukesha Motor Co, J. G. Swain V. P. Sales 26,040 ; 593+ 
Metal Working Machinery (363) C 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. R. D. Black V. P. Chg. Sales 25,000 19,107 1,966 iD 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. G. H. Treslar V. P., S. M. 22,500 19,107 1,562 
Giddings & Lewis Machine J. H. Daum* V. P. Sales 25,753 1,463 N 
Tool Co. 7 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. R. W. Bark V. P. Sales 28,000 46,676 F 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. J. R. Patterson Vv. FF. & MM. 21,499 8,000 \ 
Micromatic Hone Corp. D. S. Connor Exec. V. F., 3. M. 30,000 + 
Midwest Abrasive Co. S. P. Jones Dir. Sales 41,034 ip 
Monarch Machine Tool Co. S. A. Bradenburg V. P. Sales 24,000 1,596 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. C. N. Mansur G. S. M. 45,100 2,888 eS 
L. S. Starrett Co. W. J. Greene V. P., Dir. Sales 27,533 6,8% P 
Udylite Corp. L. V. Nagle V. P. Chg. Sales 25,000 17,500 3,70 
Warner & Swasey Co. D. M. Pattison V. P. Chg. Sales 32,500 20,000 
*Resigned B 
Printing Trade Machinery (364a) C 
Harris-Seybold Co. H. A. Porter V. P. Chg. Sales 28,500 32,441 5,386 : 
R. Hoe & Co. Arthur Dressell Exec. V. P., G. S. M. 31,500 _ E 
Intertype Corp. A. T.-Mann, Jr. V. ¥., &. 3. 24,583 11,000 2,073 é 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. Harry H. Porte V. P. Chg. Sales 24,958 5,000 1,04 
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ENEFITS 4 INDUSTRY AND COMPANY INDIVIDUAL 


5,159 
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= Casco Products Corp. 


§ Casco Products C, 7 : 
m Eaton Mfg. Co, rp. R. W. Sinclair 


g Electric Auto-Lite Co. T. W. Flood 


Food Product Machines (364b) 

Cherry-Burrell Co. Cc. A. Wood 
Agricultural Machinery & Tractors (37!) 
Mfinneapolis-Moline Co. cs. 4, Gillette 
a aoe M. S. Tucker 


Electrical Supplies & Equipment (382) 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. P. S. Jones 
General Controls Co. J.. F.. Ray 
Master Electric Co. W. R. Clements 
Master Electric Co. D. T. Warner 
Reliance Electric & Eng. Co. E. F. Helm 
Square D. Co. L. H. Mercer 
Square D. Co. F, Hl. Roby 


Office Machinery & Equipment (391) 


= Burroughs Adding Machine Co.R. R. Eppert 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. A. M. Kock 

Int'l Business Machines Corp. E. M. Douglas 

National Cash Register Co. f. M. Wilson 

Remington Rand Inc. A. N. Seares 

L. C. Smith & Corona Type- J. B. McCormi:k 
writers, Inc. 


**Now Vice-President in charge of Administrative Matters 


Household Machines (395) 
Easy Washing Machine Corp. W. H. Reeve 


The Hoover Co. W. W. Steele 
The Hoover Co. C. H. Holl 
The Maytag Co. Roy A. Bradt 


Household Utensils & Cutlery (397) 


International Silver Co. C. D. Munson 
International Silver Co. A. L. Zeitung 


Medical & Dental Inst. & Supplies (401) 
§. §. White Dental Mfg. Co. W. T. Gouget 


j Clocks & Watches (404) 


| Bulova Watch Co. S. Ei. Epstein 
* Hamilton Watch Co. L. 


Fr. Halligan 


Locomotive, Railroad & Street Cars (411) 


General American Transporta- C. L. Philipp 
tion Co. 


| Railroad Parts & Equipment (412) 
| General Steel Casting Co. J. F. Driemeyer 
National Malleable Steel W. H. Moriarity 


Castings Co. 
Automobiles (421) 


Chrysler Corp. A. vander Zee 
Packard Motor Car Co. 


Studebaker Corp. K. B. Elliott 


| Commercial Cars & Trucks (422) 


Diveo Corp. J. M. Nicol 2nd 
Mack Trucks, Inc. H. W. Dodge 
Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc. C. A. Campbell 
White Motor Co. J. N. Bauman 


Frames, Bodies & Wheels (431) 


Motor Wheel Corp. C. S. Holden 
Pistons, Piston Rings & Bushings (432) 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. C. R. Wippern 


Perfect Circle Corp. Don H. Teeter 


Motor Vehicle Parts & Accessories (433) 


Borg-Warner Corp. S. L. Ingersoll 


B. G. Cochrane 
H. J. McGinn 
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Karl M. Greiner* 


TITLE 
V.P. Chg. Sales 


Vv. P., &. S.. MM. 
V. F., G..S. MM. 


V. P. Chg. Sales 

V. P. Chg. Sales 

V. P., S. M. 

V. P. Chg. Mdsg. 
Sales V. P. 

V. P. Chg. Sales 
G. S. M. at Detroit 


V. P. Sales & Mktg.* 
G. S. M. 

V. P. Chg. Sales** 

V. P. Sales 

V. P., Dir. Dom. Sales 
V. P. Dom. Sales 
*Now Executive V. P. 


V. P. Chg. Sales 

V. P. Chg. Sales 

Asst. V. P. Sales 

V. P. Chg. Sales, Service 
& Advtg. 


V. P., S. M. 
Dir. Flatware Sales 


V. P. Chg. Sales 


Exec. V. P. Chg. Sales 
V. P. & S. M. 


V. P., Dir. Sales 


V. P. Sales 
V. P. Chg. Sales 


V. P. Chg. Sales 
Vv. P., G3. MM. 
Exec. V. P. 
*Resigned, 1951 


V. P. Chg. Sales 
Exec. V. P. Chg. Sales 


V. P. Chg. Sales & Advtg. 


V. P. Chg. Sales 


V. P. Chg. Sales 


V. P., Sales Dir. 
V. P., Dir. Sales 


V. P. Chg. Sales 

VV. Ba Gs. 3. 

Ind. Comm. Agent 

V. P., Dir. Sales 

V. P. Chg. Sales Orig. 
Equip. 


SALARY 


23,666 


38,900 


48,672 


25,625 
28,122 
30,000 
35,000 
24,000 
20,000 
14,115 


50,175 
30,000 
65,632 
69,000 
38,500 
29,149 


25,000 
36,140 
25,175 
$2,100 


55,000 
50,000 


26,375 


66,924 
30,729 


35,000 


22,500 
32,500 


101,650 
42,187 
80,000 


23,800 
15,600 
113,405 
32,500 
66,601 


BONUS 


3,717 


1,158 
10,745 
10,745 
32,000 
20,645 

9,030 


40,000 


1,300 


10,000 
43,750 
26,250 

7,943 


10,075 
16,575 


80,000 


7,000 


8,911 


20,000 


15,000 
21,778 


52,500 


BENEFITS 


1,801 
7,065 
1,492 


891 


8,396 
11,569 
6,814 


1,734 
20,101 
4,795 
5,760 


4,368 
6,231 


1,072 


4,864 
3,157 


3,615 


3,823 
9,613 


11,559 


6,823 


55 


2,817 


4,387 


3,009 


20,900 
6,569 
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This Is What They Earned Before Taxes: 


INDUSTRY AND COMPANY 


INDIVIDUAL TITLE SALARY 


Motor Vehicle Parts & Accessories (433) (cont.) 


Fedders-Quigan Corp. 
The Gabriel Co. 


Genmer Mfg. Co. 

Hurd Lock & Mfg. Co. 
King-Seeley Corp. 

Monroe Auto Equip. Co. 
Motor Products Corp. 

Soss Mfg. Co. 

The Standard Products Co. 
Universal Products Co., Inc. 


Trailers (434) 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


Aircraft (441) 


Boeing Airplane Co. 
Lockheed Aircraft Co. 


Radio & Television (461) 
Admiral Corp. 


Emerson Radio & Phon. Co. 
Hytron Radio & Electronics Co. 


Motorola, Ine. 
Philco Corp. 
Trav-ler Radio Corp. 
Zenith Radio Corp. 


A. F. Ihde V. P. Chg. Auto Sales 27,379 
L. W. Klein Exec. V. P. Chg. Sales 25,583 
& Advtg. 

By ee. GE 
hairman, G. §S 32,499 
> ey Oe ee 30,000 
M., Sec. 125,000 
. P., Dir. Sales 22,300 
. P., Sec., Dir. Sales 30,200 
. P., Dir. Sales & Advtg. 20,199 
. P., Dir. Sales & Advtg. 24,993 


F. E. Phillips 22,200 
E. P. Hurd 

W. E. Bandemer 
C. S. McIntyre 
E. M. Fitzgerald 
Samuel Soss 

F. R. Valpay 

H. B. Orr 


“a<a424297<49-4 


L. Schneider ’. P., Dir. Sales 26,250 


H. E. Beall 
Carl B. Squier 


7, P. Eng. Sales 
’. P. Chg. Sales 


W. C. Johnson 
Chas. Robbins 

J. Q. Adams 
Walter H. Stellner 
John M. Otter 

Joe Friedman 
IIenry C. Bonfig ee Dir. Sales 


’, P.. Chg. Sales 
’, P. Chg. Sales 


30,576 
42,528 
13,442 
50,600 
40,000 
68,750 
26,666 


Radio, Television & Electronics Parts (462) 


Aerovox Corp. 


International Resistance Co. 


Metal & Glass Containers (471) 


Brockway Glass Co., Ine. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. of 
Baltimore 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 


Pens & Pencils (475) 


Eversharp, Inc. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


Toys & Sporting Goods (477) 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


The Lionel Corp. 
Murray Ohio Mfg. Co. 


H. Myron Owen 
Harry A. Ehle 


60,799 
24,192 


Jean Masbach = - 
E. J. Costa P., 


S ; 77,786 
A G. 
David G. Bloom r, P. & Southern S. M. 


62,675 
$9,935 


A. F. Brady 
W. H. McClure 
J. S. Alger 


. P. & Sales Rep. 
V. P., G. S. M. 
ro Me. 


41,753 
32,000 
26,250 


, S. M. 

Dir. Sales 
V. P. Chg. Advtg. 
*Resigned in 1951 


Irving Kathman* V. | 
E. Waldron V. 4, 
G. F. Olsen 


Howard B. Barber 
Arthur Raphael 
F. J. Hannon 


V. P. Chg. Sales, Advtg. 
Exec. V. P. Chg. Sales 
V. P., G. S. M. 


*To receive $8,211 pension if with the company at the age of 65 
**Plus 400 shares, valued $10 each on books 


33,875 
25,540 
22,500 


Misc. Manufacturing Industries (479) 


Capital City Products Co. 
Corning Glass Works 


Old Town Ribbon & Carbon Co.A. W. Young G. M. & Dir. Sales 


Taylor Instrument Cos. 


W. E. Miller 
C. D. La Follette 


V. P. Refinery Sales 
V. P., Dir. Sales 


35,884 
41,333 
40,000 
24,000 


Raymond E. Olson V. P., G. S. M. 


Reprints of this 8-page section are available at 25 cents each 
through Sales Management's Readers’ Service Bureau, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


BONUS BENEFITS 


7,057 


16,000 


20,000 


30 000 
467 
15,000 
881 
57,000 


56,826 


7,000 
12,419 


42,929 
28,193 


18,311 
86,324 
20,153** 
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|EFITS 


243 


690 
731 


767 


90 


676 
676 


,007 


| 834 
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Can the manufacturers of 


HOME APPLIANCES learn something 


from successful industrial marketers? 


The marketers of industrial products 
enerally design their advertising to 
attract that segment of a magazine au- 
dience which has some interest in the 
product at that particular time. And 
thes sive those readers enough infor- 
mation, right in the ads, so that they 
can decide whether or not the product 
comes close enough to fitting their 
needs to justify further investigation. 

They find this vastly more effective 
than advertising which seeks to make 
fash impressions on everybody, with 
the hope that the products and its fea- 
tures will be remembered at some fu- 
ture time. 


Many appliances are to a 
home owner what industrial 
equipment is to a plant owner 


We suspect that electric ranges, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines—yes, even 
some smaller appliances such as electric 
fans and irons—usually are bought to 
do some job around the home, better, 
faster, and at reasonable cost. Yet, in 
leafing through the pages of the con- 
sumer magazines, note how many 
makers of products like these are run- 
ning advertisements apparently de- 
signed to produce general impressions 
of quality and style, rather than to tell 
interested prospects what they want to 
know now. 

Look at some. Do they tell you what 
youd like to know if you were 
interested ? 


A bird on the table is worth 
two in the oven 


As Pogo would say, maybe we’ re taking 
the wrong platitude. But last Thanks- 
ziving our somewhat aging electric 
range delivered to the table an out- 
wardly beautiful bird which the first 
incision revealed to be so woefully un- 
derdone that we didn’t know whether 
to carve it or kiss it. 

Back into the oven for another hour. 
Another round of cocktails saved the 
day (or did they ?). 

Phat evening we turned to the cur- 
rent issues of a handful of national 
magazines ; looked at the electric range 
advertisem: nts. There were some beau- 
titul pictures. Four colors. Glowing 
descriptions of high styling. 


But we searched in vain to find out 
what the dimensions were. You see, 
our kitchen, like many thousands of 


other kitchens. has built-in cabinets. 
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So we can’t squeeze in a range that is 
any wider than 36 inches. In fact, it 
would look pretty silly if it were much 
less than 36 inches. But did the ad give 
us the slightest clue as to width? No. 

Did they tell how high they come, or 
whether or not they are adjustable to 
different heights? No. 

Did they tell us whether or not the 
deep-well converts to a top burner? 
Nope. 

How about insulation? Except for 
glittering generalities, we found noth- 
ing to indicate whether or not they are 
using the latest developments in in- 
sulating materials and oven construc- 
tion. They must have made tests that 
show how their present insulation per- 
forms in comparison with their earlier 
models, or competing ovens. 

What’s the news on heating ele- 
ments? We dimly recall having pre- 
viously seen a big splashy advertisement 
announcing a new heating element that 
is ““just as fast as gas.” But there was 
nothing in any of the current advertise- 
ments that referred to this. 

We'd like to know about these things. 
But we’re blessed if we’re going to 
pound around from store to store to 
examine all of the eight or ten different 
makesthatare available. Neitheris Ma! 


If they’re counting on retail 

salesmen to explain these things 

—heaven help them! 
Surely, many executives in charge of 
the sales of electric ranges must have 
been reading the SALES MANAGEMENT 
articles, ‘“Adventures In Shopping.” 
Surely, poor retail salesmanship is 
granted to be a serious problem today. 

So, why not let advertising tell in- 
terested prospects many of the things 
the retail clerk will most likely forget 
to describe; or just be too doggoned 
disinterested to mention. 

One cannot study those “Adventures 
In Shopping” articles without conclud- 
ing that millions of consumers, irri- 
tated and dismayed at the stupid or 
indifferent treatment they get at the 
point of sale, would like to be able to 
do a larger portion of their preliminary 
selecting through information avail- 
able prior to final examination at the 
point of sale. 

But, not a single range advertise- 
ment told us the things we wanted to 
know. No one offered a booklet cover- 
ing the kind of information that might 
be appreciated by that growing host of 


Advertisement 


people who have to think twice before 
they buy anything that costs more than 
ten bucks! 


There are ways to experiment 
with these ideas without 
disrupting planned programs 
Maybe “informative advertising” tech- 
niques should be experimented with in, 
say, the farm journals, covering areas 
where it is not quite so easy for Ma to 
get into town and where, perhaps, she 
would have to go to three different 
towns to look at five different ranges. 
She would probably be happy to pay a 
dime to get a booklet from a manufac- 
turer whose advertisement had been 
informative enough for her to conclude 
that his product was one of the can- 
didates for her final selection. 

Then, as is done with industrial 
products, the manufacturer would no- 
tify the local dealer and he could at 
least gamble a phone call to Mrs. 
Farmer and find out if he could be 
of help. 

We often hear industrial advertis- 
ing men allow as how maybe they could 
learn something from consumer adver- 
tising techniques. But couldn’t it be 
the other way around, at least, as far 
as hard goods are concerned ? 

We certainly wouldn’t suggest try- 
ing to revolutionize methods already 
showing tangible evidence of paying 
their way. But we can’t help wonder- 
ing if there isn’t some room for limited 
experimentation with industrial adver- 
tising techniques ; perhaps in test cities 
at first; perhaps just on certain lines 
or in certain markets. Wouldn’t it be 
interesting to find out whether or not 
there is something to be gained from 
the vast fund of successful industrial 
marketing experience? Maybe profit- 
able too. 


Want to check standard 
industrial marketing procedures 
against your own operation? 


We have prepared a check list covering 
8 points that are Standard Operating 
Procedure to the experienced indus- 
trial marketer. Perhaps you are al- 
ready employing some or all of these 
methods in your own selling, adver- 
tising and merchandising. Perhaps some 
of them wouldn’t fit. Perhaps one or 
two would help you in some small mea- 
sure to cope with the mounting sales 
costs that today threaten profit mar- 
gins everywhere. 

This list is entitled, ““You Can Sell 
Anything In America—But At What 
Cost?” We'll be glad to send a copy to 
any manufacturer who is interested. 


The SCHUYLER HOPPER Company 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-3135 
MARKETING * ADVERTISING * SALES 
Advertising that sells by helping people buy” 
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The Making 
of Salesmen ... 


# 


A112. dre od 


VISUAL AIDS have always played an important role in NCR's sales training. 


Founder Patterson (I.) makes his point on the pad. President Allyn reports volume. 


How are Patterson's Successors Doing ? 


National Cash Register believes salesmen are more 


"made" than "born." 


Now working from company 


branches across the world, the present 4,300 still strive to 


beat quota in their ''own" territories. Better selection, 


training, direction helped them sell $212 million in a year. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES* 


For 65 years the salesmen of Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. have been 
given definite annual marks to shoot 
at. 

In 1887 Founder John H. Pat- 
terson launched The NCR. A con- 
tinuing feature of this monthly pub- 
lication was the previous month’s 
sales records of all the men. In it 
the best sales-makers also told how 
they made them. 

Then on Patterson’s belief that 
one cash register could be sold for 
every +00 people, The NCR showed 
the extent to which each man real- 
ized this potential in his territory. 
After that came monthly gross sales 
by points. One point equaled $25. 

Thus began the first sales-quota 
system. 


*This is part II of an article in three 
parts. Part I appeared in the May 20th 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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Each man should sell quota each 
year. Steadily, quotas were to be 
expanded. Quota-makers joined a 
Hundred Point Club—or CPC. 

For the first CPC convention in 
Dayton in 1906, 70 men qualified. 
In 1941, 639 of the then 1,400 
domestic salesmen (U.S.A. and Can- 
ada) reached their objective. Dis- 
continued during World War II, 
when the company could make lit- 
tle for civilian markets, CPC was 
revived in 1950. Although two- 
thirds of the 2,000 present domestic 
salesmen have been hired and train- 
ed in the last six years, more than 
half of them—1,063—made CPC in 
1951. 

This reflects the ways in which 
NCR men are now selected, train- 
ed and stimulated. 

Through the years quotas were 
raised, and then reduced, as booms 


and wars and depressions created 
conditions that NCR could not com 
trol. But the trend has been up 
ward, and so has NCR’s volume 
here and abroad—almost steadily, 
from the start. 

In 1909, for example, the monthlj 
U.S.-Canadian quota was 34,50 
points. Multiplied by $25 a poi 
and then by 12 months, the con: 
bined annual domestic target became 
$10,350,000. The men sold an ave 
age of 35,610 points a month, « 
an annual volume of $10,683,000. 

In 1912 monthly quota was 35,0) 
points or $10.5 million, and domes 
tic volume was about $12 million 
But with World War I, in 1915- 
although quota was 40,00!) points— 
sales reached only 81.8¢- of it 
$9.8 million. Then five vears late 
domestic sales of $28.5 m:llion wert 
135.4% of a 70,000-poin: objective 
And in 1925 sales of $3°.7 millio 
were 103.8% of 115,000 

NCR was reluctant to ‘et the o¢ 
pression spoil this pictur:. But # 
though monthly domestic quota 
1930 was set at 109,210 points, ‘ 
$32.7 million for the ‘car, sae 
were only $24.1 million. 

Since then the compan 
its sights more graduai.:—on ! 
theory that it’s better to \ave mor 
men able to reach a me reasol 
able objective. And q' consist 
ently. each year, the men »ave ma¢t 


as raise 
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"SQUAD SYSTEM"—Each afternoon at Sugar Camp the men 
meet with instructors in small groups to thrash out problems. 


NCR PIONEERED IN DRAMATIZING sales situations. 


earn from 


it. In 1935 


64.000 por 
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the domestic group beat 
ts by 6.79%; in 1940 


26.6%. 
) 


+2 through 1944 points 


at 45,000, and the men 
uuld hardly get enough 
make them. In 1945 
loubled their $27 mil- 

selling $49.2 million. 
‘e years 1949-51 domes- 
vere held at 310,000 
» million, and the men 
n by about 400—with 
nillion last year. This 

point mark has been 

380,000 or $114 mil- 
shortages can be over- 
c volume may exceed 


7 
sales. last 
d 230.000 


year aver- 
points, or 


igainst a mark of 150,- 
$45 million. Although 
erseas target for 1952 
ed to 


170.000 points, 


Students 


men form a 


or $51 million, overseas sales this 
year at present rate will exceed $77 
million. 

All eight overseas divisions have 
made quota annually since World 


War II. 


Branches Take Over 


In these 92 lands, NCR operates 
through 50 subsidiaries and branches 
and 40 sales agents, with a total 
of 2,000 salesmen. The branches now 
do 96% of overseas volume. Each 
vear they take over more areas. Cash 
registers are sold in all areas; the 
other machines in most of them. 

One week after the end of each 
month, Dayton knows the month’s 
marks of all its 4,000 domestic and 
overseas salesmen. (The 4,300 sales- 
men’s total includes branch man 
agers who also sell.) ... 

John Patterson turned Dayton and 


FORMAL TRAINING starts each day. Here Ewing Stumm, train- 


ing director, briefs adding machine men on their assignments. 


AMMUNITION—Some of the sales aids whic 


salesmen how to crack tough nuts. its 


dechine 28 
ASSIGNMENT NO.2 
npspignatrahio 


Machine poet 
at 


s: Feature 


ASSIGNMENT NO. 3 


Portiouc sheets “Your Fquie 


Wort 


sara ¥s 10+ Key 


Answers to objections 


a, 8 


h NCR provides for 


long parade before Sugar Camp's trainees. 


all his agents into a University of 
Retailing. By 1892 he and his then 
advertising manager, E. D. Gibbs, 
had created a library of booklets for 
storekeepers, under such titles as 
“The A.B.C. of Business,” ‘Net Sav- 
ings,” “Stop the Leaks.” 

Merchants Service continues to 
play a major role at NCR. Its 
widest-read work probably is “Bet- 
ter Retailing; A Handbook fo: 
Merchants” ($1), published for more 
than 30 years. In text and pictures 
the book shows how to start a re- 
tail business; store location and ar- 
rangement; buying, selling, displays, 
advertising, etc.—including ‘“depart- 
mentizing,” “controlling merchan 
dise and expenses.” 

Departmentizing means not only) 
fuller sales development for the 
store, but more and better cash regis- 
ter equipment. As for the need for 
control, NCR points out that 51% 
of retail bankruptcies have ‘“‘no ade 
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“MERCHANTS SERVICE" ranges from books and booklets on how to start, manage and 
operate a store at a profit to the actual laying out of specific stores. Here are the 


working proofs of super markets, designed in Dayton, and now at work in such distant 


places as (top) Sydney, Australia, Mar del Plata, Argentina and Zurich, Switzerland. 


quate records nor positive control 
of finances.” 

A final 16-page section in “Bet- 
ter Retailing” presents the three lines 
of ‘National systems for modern 
business.” 

Among other material, Merchants 
Service offers booklets on ‘‘Expenses,” 
respectively, of drug, grocery, hard- 
ware stores, restaurants and other 
businesses. In each it explains the 
difference between margin and mark- 
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up — margin being percentage of 


sales and mark-up percentage of 
cost . . . Because ‘merchandise dis- 
played is 75% sold’’—and because 
cash registers at check-out stands 
dominate the whole operation—NCR 
fosters the trend toward self-service 
stores. 

Recently National Overseas Ne 
listed 25 countries where self-service 
is progressing—in North and South 
America, Europe, South Africa, 


Australia and New Zealand. Ny 
content with instructional! materig 
NCR _ actually designs such stop, 

. . I saw the layout of brand ney 
super markets in Mar del Plata, 
Argentina and Zurich, Switzerland 
designed by men in Dayton why 
have yet to see the working reguls 
of their efforts. ... 

Patterson believed that salesme, 
are not “born’’ but “made.” fp 
wanted to have a hand in the mak 
ing. He preferred to “take a ney 
man and train him into the busines 
than to take an experienced sale 
man of some other line and try tp 
teach him new things.” 

In addition to meetings and map. 
uals and other more formal training, 
every salesman got from him a steady 
stream of advice. When showing the 
machines to a_ prospect the sale 
man mustn’t smoke or chew gum 
or tobacco, or “put your feet on 
his chair.” 

The salesman should “forget your. 
szlf: Always demonstrate as if the 
goods were as new and _ wonderful 
to you as... to the listener.” 

NCR men should be well but not 
flashily dressed. Later, Patterson sent 
executives and salesmen to New York 
tailors “to get the hayseed off o 
them.” 

And when the salesmen traveled, 
Patterson listed 68 things—from'per- 
fumery, towels and_ blacking-brush 
to pistols, flask and surgical ap 
pliances—to take with them. 

Patterson of course could not have 
been a teacher unless he had a school. 
The annual conventions _ becamt 
seminars. And on April 4, 1894 1 
a cottage on the old Patterson fam 
ily farm near Dayton, the first sale 
men’s training school was called t 
order. 

The school was intended less tt 
train new agents than those alread 
selling. In two years every agett 
was put through it. Patterson lear: 
ed that some men were joining NCR 
just to take the course, and ther 
applying the knowledge to selling 
others’ products. So it was restricte’ 
to those who had sold his register 
for six months. 

The course was practical, base 
on the experience of the best sales 
men. Machines were demonstratec 
If a situation was supposed to occu! 
in a grocery store, such a store - 
live groceries appeared on stage. * 
time dozens of equipped stores We 
made available. 

The school, in tents 
time, became famous 
Camp.” 

Thus the 
develop functions and ha 
into sales management. 
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Today, 
“ec ” 
firsts’: 


NCR is proud of its 
Organized sales training, 
sales manual. guaranteed territory, 
quota system; “first use of films, 
charts and other visual aids, and the 
first quota club as incentive to sales 
leadership. . . .” 

_Steadily, down through the years, 
NCR has built on them, and has 
adapted them to current needs. For 
the firsts of 1890 won’t feed the 
family in ’52. 

Even NCR had had to evolve. 

In January 1943 a little dynamo 
named Jack Wilson moved in as vice- 
president for domestic sales. 

he war was reducing sharply sales 
manpower. There was little to sell. 
Morale of course was low. 

NCR developed policies to keep 
the sales organization going and then 
to rebuild it, more strongly than 
before. 

Starting as an office man who be- 
came a salesman, Wilson first won 
Patterson’s attention in 1915, when, 
having convinced merchants of Little 
Rock, Ark., that they needed cash 
registers more in depression than in 
Prosperity, he was asked to address 
a sales convention in Dayton. 

In his talk Wilson explained that 
he was in business for himself—under 
circumstances whereby “the man who 
was willing to put me into business 
would also be working for me. This 
person is John H. Patterson.” 

Not only did Patterson supply his 
merchandise and the credit for its 
purchase, but “engineering, advertis- 
ing and other services.”’ 

Patterson interrupted the young 
speaker . . . None of the 2,500 men 
in the audience knew whether he 
was pleased or offended. 


NCR Learns Anew 


hen the Founder said Wilson 
was right: “I am working for each 
and every one of you. This young 
man has revealed a better under- 
standing of my objective in life than 
anything anyone has ever said.” 

Wilson became assistant to the 
sales manager; then manager of the 
Southern and Pacific Divisions; ac- 
counting machine sales manager . . . 

Despite NCR’s reputation, he 
points out: “We knew that we didn’t 
have all the answers. We decided to 
put a question mark on everything 
we were doing . just as if we 
had never been in business before. 
From our own people, from users, 
trom study of methods and policies 
ot other companies, we set out to 
re-learn.” 

NCR's top management broke the 
main question of How to Meet Post- 
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war Competition and Opportunity 
down into six divisions: 

1. Products; 

2. Method of Distribution ; 

3. Sales Organization ; 

4. Sales Training; 

5. Service, and 

6. Advertising. 

Under No. 1 part of the answer 
was creation of a Product Develop- 
ment Department. For the new de- 
partment were chosen men from 
Sales who had “unusual knowledge 
of applications in the field and of 
the features and functions of Na- 
tional machines. They find out what 
users and prospects need. All com- 
pany executives sit in on meetings 
where these suggestions are evalu- 
ated. 

2. In 1940, NCR had its own 
branches only in 12 cities: New York, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Boston, San Francisco, Wash- 
ington and Pittsburgh, Elsewhere, 
agents operated their own businesses, 
selling NCR products on consign- 
ment and supposedly subject to com- 
pany rules. 


Branches Replace Agents 


While the change from agents to 
company branch operation was made 
before Wilson took over direction of 
sales, he has been charged with mak- 
ing it work under highly competi- 
tive postwar sales conditions. “Prev- 
iously,” he says, ‘““we had to depend 
on the ability of sales agents to fin- 
ance their operation and their will- 
ingness to invest in improved facil- 
ities according to our ideas. When 
division managers urged modern of- 
fices and equipment and larger sales 
organizations, agents often were un- 
willing to use their own money for 
such long-range purposes.” 

NCR paid the agents to hire and 
train service people. But President 
Stanley C. Allyn explains, “with the 
expanding needs of our accounting 
machine business service needs really 
could not be met under the agency 


system.” Control and_ responsibility 
were lacking. 
Under the new system, branch 


managers are paid salary and share 
of profits and work for NCR. Their 
salesmen also are NCR employes. 

3. “When the war ended,” Wil- 
son says, “we faced a gigantic re- 
cruiting job. Eventually we would 
need 2,500 domestic salesmen. By 
V-J Day we had less than 800— 
and these men had not really sold 
for four years. 


4, “And sc, in addition to » 
training the 800 to meet compet. 
tive conditions, we had to find ay 
build, or rebuild, largely frog 
scratch—at a cost per man of $5,0j 
to $6,000.” 

A $12 million training program! 

The figure includes salary fy 
a year, cost of training at Sugy 
Camp, cost of maintaining the Sal 
Training Department and some 4. 
lowance for necessary supervision by 
branch office personnel. ; 


$12 Million for Training 


Although NCR regarded the $1) 
million.as long-range sales-insurance 
the new salesmen immediately 
brought return on it through ther 
work in sales, service and_ install 
tions. 

5. Because every machine in uw 
becomes either a good or bad- adver. 
tisement, manv more men had to k 
trained in service, and _ service hal 
to be extended to be promptly avai 
able to all users. Several hundred 
thousand users were contacted for 
their opinions on NCR service. The 
present group of 230 branches and 
250 sub-branches in the U.S.A. andj 
Canada—twice as many of the latter| 
as five years ago—will be expanded 


as the need arises. 


6. More than ever today, NCR‘ 


advertising program is based, not on § 
ratio of actual sales, but on the 
size of the sales job that needs doing 
And more than ever, Wilson en: | 
phasizes, “we try to let everyone } 
know that we have a machine fo: 
every application where money § 
handled or records are kept... 

Stanley Allyn believes that “a 
employer should fill out an applice 
tion blank, too.” 

Prospective employes should lea 
the management’s attitude toward 1 
search and engineering: its emplort 
relations; sales ability; _ financ 
policy, and capacity to increase eal 
ing power. 

Sales applicants are given 
brochure, “Your 100,000 Hours. 
(In the 40 years between 25 and © 
one has about that many on-the- 
hours.) Applicants learn that “sel: 
ing offers tremendous satisfaction 


accomplishment. The successful NCA 
salesman helps his customer form 
late plans, “advises him on syste™ 
and records and . . . shares his st’ 
cess... : 
“Because successful selling calls 
initiative, imagination, resourcell’ 
ness and above all .. . desire ™ 
work, its financial compensation * 
high.” ; Ea 
The three lines of machines ** ff 
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I’ve never been an angel for a 
Broadway show but those who have 
financed them tell me that play- 
wrights often find it difficult to get 
a character off the stage. 

A genius, of course, can always find the answer instantly 
as did good old Shakespeare when he came up with the 
immortal stage direction, ‘Exit, pursued by a bear.” (If 
you want to look it up, it’s in “The Winter’s Tale,” Act 3, 
Scene 3, line 57.) 

It’s much the same with advertisers and media buyers. 
A Shakespeare of media could make light work of choosing 
his women’s service magazines or big city dailies from the 
whole array and clearing the others “off stage.” 

But Shakespeares are few and far between in any line 
and the Marquands and Maughams of media just have to 
sweat out the job of selecting urban media by toil and 
breast-beating and hair-splitting. 

So if I were a media buyer, I’d certainly give a sigh of 
relief when I came to the Small Town market and its GRIT. 
One of every 5 Americans live in these Small Towns. Yet 
less than a handful of magazines are edited with their 
interests in mind and they have one preferred publication 
that reaches 650,000 families in 16,000 towns. 


So the choice is plain and you don’t need a Shakespeare 
to clear a flock of others out of the way. High in results, low 
in cost, GRIT is a unique advertising medium. Doesn’t it 
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shown, some of them in use. 4 
plicants are told of training fac 
ities, in the branch and then at Sugar 
Camp, of advertising and promotions 
support, and of the kind of lead: 
ship they will get in the field ay 
from Dayton. » 

In 1946, 650 men wen: through 
Sugar Camp; in 1947, 1|,109. : 
1948, 700. Obviously a lot’ droppe: 
out, or were dropped. But the shake 
down period has passed. Turnover » 
branch level is now less than 5¢, 
This year, it is expected, only 
cash register and 75 accounting me 
chine men will be hired—although 
more may be needed. 

NCR is pretty picky about r. 
cruits. But branch managers are tol 
that they must find the manpower 
to “develop the branch _ potentials’ 
Five sources are suggested: 

1. “Have at least two or thre 
men coming along . . . who can be 
promoted to a selling position”; 

2. In customer contacts, “keep on 
the alert for new men”; 

3, 4, 5. Branch managers should 


acl. 


knew local placement agencies, and ff 


placement officers of nearby colleges 

. and “if you must use a news 
paper ad, word it so as to attract 
high grade men.” 


It's Hard to Get into NCR 


Average age of a new NCR sales f 
man today is 28. Men under 24 are 


thought not to “appear mature 


enough.” Those over 35 not only may 
be “difficult to train,” but because 

. . a 
it takes six months to a year to make fF 


an adding machine salesman and 
three years or more an accounting 
machine or cash register salesman, 
they are less liable to like the “start 
ing”’ salary. 

An applicant should have at least 
high school education, and _prefer- 
ably some business or selling experi 
ence. 

He is interviewed three times 
usually, first by branch manager, then 
by a senior salesman, and then by d- 
vision manager or instructor. The 
first interviewer tells him about the 
job, length of training, salary for ont 
year as a student and expected eart- 
ings for two years as a junior sales 
man. He learns he must attend 
weekly conventions and do occasio 
al night work. 

The manager finds—b 
contact, if possible—whe 
mer employers think of lim. 

Indirect questions revea! ‘1¢ candi 
date’s probable ability to sell, bs 
loyalty and job satisfacti leader- 


personal 
his for 


ship capacity, cultural background. 
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and nume*ous other factors. 

NCR wants to know what his 
wife thinks of this job: Could she 
stand his long hours—starting daily 
with an 8:00 A.M. meeting? ... 
And does she have a good job? If 
so, he might not stir his stumps as 
cath as NCR requires. 

As. if and when finally approved 
by all three interviewers, our appli- 
cant then gets physical and aptitude 
tests. Results of the latter are duly 
analyzed and reported by Klein In- 
stitute. Meanwhile, Retail Credit 
Co. has prepared a personal “history” 
of him. 

It’s been said that becoming a Na- 
tional Cash Register salesman is 
somewhat more difficult than enter- 
ing the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Kingdom of Heaven 


But even after entering the king- 
dom things don’t slacken. Our candi- 
date goes to work, and to school, 
at the branch. 

Sugar Camp? Well, before World 
War II he could expect to enter it 
in three to six months after being 
hired. Today, an adding machine 
man must work in the field at least 
six months, an accounting machine 
or cash register man at least nine, 
before being admitted. These are the 
current minima. Actually, says Ewing 
Stumm, sales training director, the 
average “newcomer” doesn’t get in 
for 12 to 18 months. 

“Such men are not novices,” 
Stumm adds. “Sugar Camp _ today 
could be called post-graduate.” 

After a half-century this school, 

amid sugar maples, has become a 
“permanent” community. In 1934 
the tents were replaced by air-condi- 
tioned buildings—housing six class- 
rooms ; an auditorium for 320, a din- 
ing hall tor 400, recreation, adminis- 
tration. 
The erection of permanent build- 
ings during the depth of the depres- 
sion served a two-fold purpose. It 
provided necessary facilities and at 
the same time was a morale builder 
tor the NCR organization and for 
the commuinity of Dayton. 

At the: time, Chairman Edward 
A. Deeds said: “The success of this 
business \ il] always be measured by 
the ab of its selling men. We 


will aly s have to train, and the 
facilities ‘or doing so should be both 
adequat d permanent.” 

Regi ‘.° Instructors are NCR men 
With gol sales records, and teach- 
ing ab who are now occupied 
largely th field sales meetings. But 
classes men in all three product 
divisions also are addressed by out- 
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Send Flowe rs 
Worldwide 


T learned to 


Say it with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 


A swell idea blossomed from the receptionist’s 


roses. Hugh Crane appreciates the personal 


touch in business ... so I congratulated 


him on his new job with Flowers-By-Wire. 


Next day I drove out to his office. Instead 


of cooling my heels in the reception 


room. | was ushered in on a red carpet. 


My flowers had glad-handed Hugh . .. later 


I rode down the elevator with a big order. 


Now flowers-by-wire is standard 


operating procedure with me. And my hot idea 


has shown up in my commissions, too! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS 


On opening days * on anniversaries * on special events + as a “thank you” for the 
order ¢ on almost any business occasion « for those at home when you're away. 


You can wire flowers to anywhere...from dnywhere...more than 18,000 F.T.D. 


ana Interflora Member Shops at your service! 
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side specialists in business, account- 
ing, retailing, etc. . . . and by users 
who report their experience with the 
machines. 

Cash register men study in detail 
retail lines representing 80% of this 
division’s business: grocery, drug, de- 


partment, automotive and_ other 
stores. They get courses in store 


planning, fixture layout, merchandise 
placement, business accounting, with 
emphasis on store traffic flow; per- 
sonnel training, pricing and display, 
financial statements. 

Accounting machine men are told 
the basics of accounting systems, and 
of how to mechanize them... in 
stores, banks, utilities, hotels and 
other businesses. Many become spe- 
cialists in specific fields. 

Adding machine men learn the fig- 
ure needs of retail, financial, indus- 
trial and professional operations, and 
the record-keeping problems of small 
businesses. 

Each afternoon, three men sit down 
with an experienced salesman in a 
“squad system” to thrash out prob- 
lems . 

An NCR salesman, it’s said, “never 
graduates.” 


domestic salesmen he emphasizes such 
things as the need to “open up your 
horizons” by cold canvassing. Many 
salesmen are slow to tackle strangers. 
But one sure way to keep volume 
growing is to keep turning strangers 
into friends. 

Old friends count too. To find 
what customers think, Wilson travels 
80,000 miles a year. He does a lot 
of long-distance trouble-shooting by 
telephone. On the reception room wall 
of every NCR branch stand the 
words: “We cannot afford to have a 
single dissatisfied user .. .” 


Rewards Are Worth Effort 


Salesmen’s rewards for careful cul- 
tivation of customers can be substan- 
tial. But they come only with the slow 
accumulation of knowledge, and then 
the intelligence, energy and courage 
to apply it. 

In his first year, the student sales- 
man works on a salary. In his second 
year, as a junior salesman assigned 
to a senior, he gets a bonus based on 
his sales, his senior’s sales or a combi- 
nation of both. In his third year he 


more recently merchandise prizes t) 
quota-makers. Today, the princip,| 
“reward” —- beyond commissions — 
is in the recognition symbolized } 
the CPC lapel button 

At year end, Allyn and Wilson re. 
port in detail to each member of th 
domestic sales force. John S. Scos 
vice-president for overseas operations 
reports similarly to the men abroad. 

In his latest letter Allyn quote 
from the one he wrote for 194). 
‘This business is small compared wit! 
its opportunities . . . With intelli. 
gent development of our products an¢ 
markets, there is no limit to th 
heights it can reach.” 

The eight single-spaced pages tol; 
of business conditions, defense cop- 
tracts (currently amounting to $1() 
million) material control and efforts 
to meet materials shortages—which J W. 
by then affected 15,000 parts. 

Allyn pointed out that “all producer 
divisions increased sales during 1951, S 
He praised the work of sales plan- 
ning at Dayton, and of division and 


branch sales and service people. The 

He cited opportunities: “A grow- of i 
ing population, the pressure of com- the: 
petition, the need for better mer- up 


Jack Wilson, for one, sees to that. usually starts as a senior. chandising to make a profit... this 
In his monthly “NCR Points” to Formerly, NCR _ gave trips and mean more and better stores,” and mal 
. In 
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THIS MAJOR NORTH CAROLINA MARKET We 
in the South’s Leading State, produces - a 
sales . . Here are 12 prosperous countes 

—_— Greensboro—a bustling industrial and Ken 
farming trade center which “CONSUMER 9 
MARKETS” names as the second city in the fir. 
nation in Retail Sales Per Household! . . .. The re 
Growing Greensboro Market accounts for 1/5 fd 


Greensboro 
News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLIN 


Represented Nationally by 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


of North Carolina’s $2%-billion annual retail 
sales, and 1/5 of the state’s $487-million spent Su 
for food. .. . Major medium for moving goods 
in this major ABC market, is the 100,000 circu- 
lation of the GREENSBORO NEWS and 
RECORD... 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Greensboro 12-County ABC Market, and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 
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What Kind of Marketing Information 


Should You Expect From a Publisher? 


The better trade publications can supply a great deal 
of information about the industries they serve... and 
they will often do a surprising amount of work to dig 
up the answers to your questions. Taking advantage of 
this service has helped many companies with their 
marketing problems. 


In the fields covered by Penton publications, there are 
anumber of things we should be expected to know—or 
we couldn't be doing a very good publishing job. 
Market information of this type is gladly given to 
persons who need it for sales planning. 


We wouldn’t attempt to give a blanket definition of the 
type of information generally available from publishers 
(it is bound to vary greatly in different fields) ... but 
we can mention some of the things which Penton publi- 
cations have available. Our continuing Census of 
Metalworking, for example, was started in 1939—the 
first real census of this industry ever developed outside 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census. It has cost to date over 
half a million dollars... and each year it produces a 
wealth of information about the metalworking market. 
Such thorough knowledge of the industry enables a 
publication like STEEL to tell you: 
. the number of plants in each 
Metalworking Classification. 
... What these plants make. 
. Where they are located. 
. the operations they perform. 


NIBP 


... the number they employ. 


...the growth of the industry in 
past years. 
... production trends, ete. 


Of course, there are many other more specific questions 
which the research department or the editors may be 
able to answer. All kinds of requests for information 
are tossed at us every day. Some we can answer... 
some we can’t. But we'll do our best to supply the 
information if we have it. 


Yes, there are some limits to the help that a publication 
can give. We are not in the commercial research busi- 
ness, and it often isn’t practical to undertake extensive 
projects to develop data which is not available through 
our normal operations. Certain information about indi- 
vidual companies must be kept confidential. Most pub- 
lishers will not furnish or sell copies of their lists, 
although many will make mailings for you at usual 
letter shop rates. 


But nine times out of ten, if you have a problem con- 
cerning an industrial market, the alert trade publica- 
tions will be both able and willing to help you with 
marketing information and editorial opinion. 

If you are seeking market data in the fields covered by 
STEEL, MACHINE DESIGN, FOUNDRY or NEW 
EQUIPMENT DIGEST, write to us. We will be glad 


to help you in any way we can. 
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PIONEER 
Balloons 


Sell 


Cereals 


Your cereal sales soar 
high when high-flying 
PIONEER Qualatex 
“Floating Billboard” 
balloons give them a lift! Free balloons 
change kids’ ‘favorite’ cereals — mothers’ 
buying habits, too. Other customers see 
your sales message. 

In one shopping area, city or state, you 
put new push behind any product you sell 
with low-cost PIONEER balloons as 
package inserts, tie-ons or self-liquidators. 
Printed in non-fading crackless pigments. 
Our Ad Service Department gives you 
ideas, samples, imprint oe 
information. Write to oe a oF 
The PIONEER Rubber 
Company, 108 Tiffin Road, 
Willard, Ohio. 
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more business machines. 

Governmental requirements—from 
Social Security deductions to keeping 
stock records under the Controlled 
Materials Plan—are promoting in- 
dustry’s need for accounting machines. 

He mentioned the wider distribu- 
tion of adding machines—from 150 
to all domestic branches, effective 
January 1. These machines also are 
sold by some 250 dealers and dis- 
tributors. 

Much of the 1951 volume was 
done in machines introduced in the 
last three years. Machines are now 
being developed for introduction “‘five 
and 10 years ahead and even longer.” 
NCR will apply electronics both to 
cash registers and accounting ma- 
chines. 

Allyn praised the overseas organ- 
ization for developing record sales 
volume in all three lines 


Progress Reports 


Wilson reports annually in an il- 
lustrated brochure in color. He cites 
records, praises their makers, and 
urges everyone to make 1952 make 
1951 look a little sickly by contrast: 
“The principles of the NCR Selling 
Plan represent the scIENCE of sell- 
ing our products. But the ART... 
consists of the manner in which a man 
applies these principles .. .” 

Scott lauds record-breakers in five 
languages. During 1951, a Cash Reg- 
ister Sales Library, in English, was 
completed for overseas use. Schools 
for sales and service men, along “Day- 
ton” lines, are being expanded. More 
than 350,000 overseas machines are 
now covered by maintenance con- 
tracts. Last year supply volume there 
rose 32% to $4 million. 

Monthly, separate ‘“‘magazine’’ re- 
ports cover sales records of every man, 
respectively, in the domestic and over- 
seas forces. 

On the cover of the American 
“Sales Record” appear pictures and 
records of highest-above-quota divi- 
sion and branch managers and of 
salesmen of the three machine lines. 

Inside, alphabetically by divisions 
and by branches under them, the prog- 
ress of each man is revealed. The di- 
visions are Canada, with headquar- 
ters in Toronto; Central, at Dayton; 
Northeastern, New York City; 
Northern, Chicago; Pacific, San 
Francisco ; Southeastern, Atlanta, and 
Southern, Dallas. 

Sixteen symbols and abbreviations 
identify an individual. Some men, for 
instance, are combined repairmen and 
salesmen or officemen-and-salesmen. 
Others specialize in product groups or 


in “markets,” such as department o; 
chain stores. 

CPC winners are starred. (Toda, 
CPC means not 100 points but 100¢; 
of quota.) ‘Those who double quot, 
get a star in a black circle. ‘The num. 
ber of years in which a man steadily 
has made CPC is duly noted: 
Twenty-eight men in 27 cities (two 
in New York) have rated CPC fo; 
20 or more years. The longest record 
27 years, is held by E. A. Peiser of 
Oakland, Calif... . 

Each summer eight or 10 overseas 
representatives are trained at Sugar 
Camp. They go back home to train 
others. John Scott emphasizes that 
although the basis of selecting men 
abroad may be more flexible, the 
training standards are just as high, 

And so, proportionately, are the re. 
sults. 

“Achievements of 1951” plaques 
were distributed to 35 countries and 
to all eight divisions embracing them, 
for getting 125% or more of quota. 
Forty-nine countries made CPC. 
Great Britain led record-breakers in 
number of points—followed by Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, South Africa, Japan, 
Argentina and Mexico. But such 
smaller or less-developed countries as 
Surinam, Haiti and Iraq did their 
best too. 

* 


The last part of this three-part article 
will appear June 15. 


BIG TOP PROMOTION: Display shows 
how The American Thread Co. pro- 
moting its "Star" booklet, "The P» Top 
in Crochet," which explains h » f° 
crochet costumes like those worn | stars 
in Paramount's "The Greatest Sh 0M 


Earth." 
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alike — for the number of sets in use will have 
increased from 13,093,600 last July to an esti- 
mated 17,800,000 in July 1952. And the politi- 
cal conventions will stimulate more viewing 
than ever before. 

Averaging the findings on 52 different 
brands, the TV summer advertisers reaped 
28.1% more sales among viewers than among 
non-viewers ... won just under 46,000 extra 
customers per month in New York alone. 

94.8% of TV families are available during 
the average summer week. Watching televi- 
sion is, by far, the favorite summer activity 
in TV homes. 

The average TV family is away for only 
414 days each summer. In August, the TV 
owner spent an average of nearly two hours 
a day in front of his set — or more time with 
TV than with all other media combined. 

And — 91.2% of both owners and non-own- 


ers alike recalled most clearly advertising on 


television. 
Whereas in January 1951 it cost the aver- 
age TY advertiser 5 cents to bring in a new 


customer, in August it cost only 4 cents. 


Of the 52 brands studied, 21 came on tele- 


vision for the first time last summer, and 31 
continued into summer from their winter TV 
campaign. The “new” brands garnered an 
average of 38,200 new customers in the New 
York area alone every month — but the “stay- 
on” brands did even better, with an average 


of 51,000 extra customers per month. As 


‘stated above, the over-all average for both 


kinds was 45,900 extra customers each sum- 
mer month. 

You’re in business twelve months a year: 
now, with television’s aid, your summer sales 
can be as high — or higher — than your 
winter’s! More NBC advertisers are staying 
with us this summer than ever before. More 
than 70% of NBC evening network sponsors 
plan to continue their TV advertising 
throughout the hot-weather months. For both 
large and small advertisers, however, there 
are still a limited number of availabilities and 
proven show properties ... and a special low- 
cost plan for the coming summer. 

Your NBC salesman will be glad to give 
you full information about them. Phone NBC- 
TV Sales in New York, Chicago, Detroit or 


Hollywood today. 


NBC summer television 


POP. 70,000,000 


A Service of Radio Corporation of America 


DAYLIGHTING AN INSIDE AREA: "I've 
got a functional layout," said the architect 
who designed this modern mid-western 
home. When such a problem turns up, 
Wasco's Daylight Engineering Service De- 
partment comes up with a custom-made 
recommendation for lighting treatment. The 
architect is the focal point for all selling. 


How “Skydome” Meets the Architect's 
Prejudice Against Skylights 


Wasco Flashing Co. knew only too well the charges against 


the conventional skylight: its proneness to leakage, its way 


of collecting dirt, its risks in breakage. So when they 


designed a pre-fab plastic "dome" for the same purpose, 
they used the old headaches to sell the new benefits. 


BY BERNARD G. PRIESTLEY 


The combination of a_ radically 
new, improved skylight and a unique 
daylight planning service appears to 
be winning a one-company fight to 
reverse the recent strong trend away 
from skylights on buildings. The 
company is the Wasco Flashing Co., 
Cambridge, Mlass., and the new 
product is ‘Wascolite Skydomes,” 
created along lines similar to the plas- 
tic “bubbles” so successfully used on 
the noses of bomber planes during 
World War II. 

The Skydomes, in three basic 
shapes and with the bubbles either 
made of colorless or white translu- 
cent acrylic plastic, have weather- 
proof metal frames, are shatter- 
resistant and maintenance-free. They 
are prefabricated and come assembled, 
individually packaged. Wasco claims 
one can be installed in minutes. 
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Promotion of Skydomes didn’t get 
rolling until last year. Yet, in 1951 
they were installed in more than 100 
new schools and in hundreds of other 
types of structures throughout the 
United States and in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Canada, Cuba, Guatemala and other 
countries. Structures include factories, 
warehouses, hospital wards, homes, 
apartment buildings, churches, offices. 

Today marketing effort on Sky- 
domes is focused on new one-story 
defense plants, schools, ranch-style 
dwellings and other single-story 
structures. 

Before launching Skydomes, Wasco 
determined to find and overcome the 
“bugs” which might interfere with 
quick acceptance. For instance, archi- 
tects, builders and prospective own- 
ers and operators of buildings have 
long been bothered with these main- 


tenance headaches: Conventional sky: 
lights have a weakness for developing 
leaks, collecting dirt, breakage and 
poor light transmission. 

Although it was known that Sky- 
domes would eliminate many main- 
tenance problems of conventional sky- 
lights, engineers and builders would 
have to be re-sold on the advantages 
of natural daylight from roof open- 
ings. 

There was also a feeling in the 
building industry—stemming from 4 
growing awareness of the advantages 
of scientifically engineered artificial 
lighting systems—that because of sea- 
sonal and hourly changes, natural 
light is too variable to meet modern 
standards for different lighting tasks. 

Accordingly, Wasco deciled 0 
strive to create an entirely new pic 
ture of its radically different top 
lighting medium. It began by naming 
the product “Skydomes,” thus avoid: 
ing negative reactions aroused by the 
term “skylights.” It was also ‘ecided 
to prefabricate Skydomes to «'fleret- 
tiate them from convention?! sk 
lights, which are fabricated on the 
job. This second move woi d als 
bring them into the categor’ of 3 
standard architectural cor ponent 
such as lighting fixtures. 

Moreover, to get still furth=r away 
from the old skylight idea, it \“as de- 
cided to push “engineered d» light 
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WRAP UP A PACKAGE 


CAN HELP YOU 


OF THEM! 


The new, colorful Sale Blazers 
Brochure is crammed full of ideas 
to buck up sagging sales. 
Shows how bright, eye-catching 
plastic Sale Blazer specialties tie in 
with your program all along the line. 
No sales promotion file is complete without Sale Blazers. 
Write for your copy today. 
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= ; ; PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO., INC. 
rtising Specialties Division 1007 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


I am interested in any plans or ideas that will help 


ay increase sales. Please send me your new SALE BLAZER 
et Brochure. 

SE ne ORE SORA CN PE Re EE ENE T a or 
& \DGE COMPANY, INC. NI sr iin coisa tniienerctecnn naa : 
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No. 5 in a Series 


When You Think of 
the LAST WORD in 


EQUIPMENT it’s 
NATIONAL van unes, inc. 


Who Has It 


e DUST-PROOF 


e RAIN-PROOF 


The ultimate in moving is at your serv- 
ice. This equipment warrants the praise 
of so many of our satisfied customers. 


YES SIR ... for the best in moving 
service, contact your nearest National 
office or agent — refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 
GENCY or 
WIDE A GAN, 
anni" Arig 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


NATIONAL VAN LINES :. 


SACRAMENTO WASHINGTON, D.C, 
LOS ANGELES DALLAS 
® 


Exec. Offices: 2341 Irving Park Road, Chicago, III. 
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RALEIGH, North Carolina 


North Carolina's Pace-Setting City! 


From 1940 to 1950 Raleigh’s population, 
white and total, increased at a faster pace 
(up 53.7% and 40% respectively) than any 
other N. C. city of 50,000 and more.* 

Per family _Income...... $6,711—I1st in N.C. 


Per capita income....... 1,685—I1st in N. C.** 
Automotive Sales. ..$24,593,000—2nd in N. C. 
Drug Sales........ 3,740,000—2nd in N. C 
Retail Sales.......121,621,000—3rd in N, ( 
H-F-R Sales ...... 7,274,000—3rd in N. C 
(SM Survey, 5/10/52) 

*U. S. Census 1950. 

**Ist place tie with one other N.C. City. 
The News and Observer is the ONLY 


Morning-and-Sunday newspaper published 
in the prosperous, growing 33-county 
Golden Belt of the South. 


114,741 Morning 
120,613 Sunday 


Statement to ABC, 3/31/52) 


(Publisher's 


epkaleig 
News 


and Observer 
MORNING & SUNDAY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Rep: The Branham Company 
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rather than the product itself. And 
the ability of the “daylight engi- 
neered”’ Skydome “‘system’’ to deliver 
a predetermined quantity of light 
evenly over a prescribed area was 
made the basis of Wasco’s “service- 
minded” selling philosophy. 

With the product and the major 
sales approaches ready, the company 
launched full-page, two-color adver- 
tisements in Architectural Forum, 
The House & Home Edition of 
Magazine of Building, Architectural 
Record, Factory Management and 


Maintenance, and The Nation’s 
Schools. 
The advertisements heralded the 


advantages of the new Skydomes in 
appearance, operation, maintenance 
costs, etc., and pointed out the de- 
sirability of getting “engineered day- 
light” into all prescribed areas from 
overhead — as against only on the 
fringes through perimeter windows. 
Illustrations of rooms so equipped 
were featured. 

Originally, promotional 
were aimed at architects, factory 
management, school and college au- 
thorities and other categories. But it 
was soon decided to concentrate on 
selling the architect, and future mar- 
keting activities will be focused large- 
ly on him. 

The reason for this decision was 
that it was definitely shown, through 
research and experience, that installa- 
tions of Skydomes are largely con- 
trolled in the planning and design 
stages by the architect—for practi- 
cally all types of structures. And 
often their planned use can help to 
simplify over-all design and reduce 
total structural costs. 

Meanwhile, carrying to still great- 
er heights the idea of selling ‘“‘engi- 
neered daylight,” the company estab- 
lished a novel Daylight Engineering 
Service Department at the home 
office to cooperate with architects and 
builders. This department is staffed 


efforts 


ONE BENEFIT: Cost-saving. "Skydomes" come assembled, can be installed in a few minutes, 
The old-fashioned skylight took more "doing." 


Schools are becoming one important market, 


by lighting engineers. Figuring th 
exact amount of daylight desirabl 
for a particular lighting task in , 
certain room, architects recommen 
the number, types, sizes and location: 
of the Skydomes needed. These ci- 
culations take into consideration suc} 
points as avoiding eyestrain on occu: 
pants by not concentrating too much 
daylight on a given area, and the bul- 
ancing of Skydome illumination wit) 
that from windows, etc. General; 
the architect or builder considering Vv 
the use of Skydomes sends a request - 
for cooperation to this department 
In fact, the company states that, ir 
many ways, it has been responsible 
for the sharp rise in sales momentun re 


attained recently by Skydomes. N 

Another feature of the promotio: 
and marketing efforts is wide employ: B 
ment of the see-what-the-other-fellow: B 
did idea. For example, a six-pagt 
illustrated article on the installatio c 
of a large number of Skydomes in : C 
New York State school was recent! 
published in a national publicatio 
The company sent reprints of th D 
article to more than 7,000 architec I 
throughout the country. 

Illustrated direct mailings of othe: F 
big projects on which quantities E 
Skydomes have been used are regu: 
larly sent to architects and builders s 

Once the architect or builder 
acquainted with Skydomes and thei 
use, Wasco depends on him to sue 
gest their use to ultimate owners 0 
operators of proposed new structurt 
Architects and builders generally a 
willing to go out of their way to tas i 
Skydomes to the persons wiio pay { 
construction bills, because it has bee’ 
found that their use often saves builé: ' 


ppearanct 
tructuré. 


ing costs and adds to the 
and comfort of the new 

Wasco plans, through its adverts 
ing agency, Arnold & Co., boston, 
develop additional ways to help arcir 
tects and builders carry the Skydom* 
story through to owners. 
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Sweet’s can help you 


with any part — 


Sweet’s serves manufacturers whose products are of your catalog job 


bought in five separate markets. 


Sweet’s is in the business of helping industrial marketers 
put the right product information in the right forms so as 
to get it used the way they want it used by the different 
groups of buyers that comprise these five manufacturing 
and construction markets: 


You may order these services sepa- 
rately, or in any combination. 


(design) 


be . | plant engineering Sweet's design department is staffed by ex- 
perienced consultants, technical copywrit- 
. m e ers, draftsmen and artists. Your individual 
2) pr oduct engineering requirements, whatever they may be, re- 
' an ceive individual treatment by men specially 
3 general building trained for this work. 


plan—consultation and analysis of prod- 
ucts and markets; determination of cata- 
log’s objective, scope, content and distribu- 
tion. 


rough dummies — outline of content and 
format. 


4 industrial construction 


5 light construction 


Whether you’re interested in all five markets, or only one 


a sai ore ; ee finished dummies — complete content and 
. —whether it’s Designing, or Producing or Distributing format specifications, ready for production. 
i your market-specialized catalogs—if extra expert hands 
" might help lighten your load—call your nearest Sweet’s 


in representative. ce (production) 


New York 18—119 West 40th Street—LOngacre 3-0700 
Because of the great number of manufac- 


= Boston 16—31 St. James Avenue—HAncock 6-0700 turers’ catalogs handled, Sweet’s can offer 
7 , the economies of quantity production with 

ws Buffalo 2—70 Niagara Street—CLeveland 8200 a4 no sacrifice of quality. 

ce Chicago 54—700 Merchandise Mart—WHitehall 4-4400 Sweet’s will take complete charge of the 


execution of orders for any or all of the 
following: drawings and photographs, en- 
gravings, type composition, electrotypes, 
printing and binding. 


14 Cincinnati 2—American Building—GArfield 2800 
Cleveland 15—1422 Euclid Avenue—CHerry 1-7256 
Detroit 26—548 Free Press Building—WOodward 1-2745 
Los Angeles 17—1709 West 8th Streee—DUnkirk 3-1177 ; 

bi Philadelphia 7—1321 Arch Street—LOcust 7-4326 ( distribution) 
' Pittsburgh 19—411 Seventh Avenue—ATlantic 1-8220 , 
St. Louis 1—721 Olive Street—CHestnut 7388 


Sweet’s services are available for either of 
two types of catalog distribution—individ- 
; = ual or pre-filed— to selected organizations 
et — —— — be a and individuals representing the bulk of 


He - - ey We hoe buying power in the construction or manu- 
aie OS [ Saeet BAT facturing fields. 
— 1. individual distribution — by purchase of 
a Er my | accurate lists compiled by Sweet’s or by us- 
. haart ing Sweet’s mailing facilities. 
. — 2. pre-filed distribution — by having your 
“ i ee catalog filed permanently in bound and in- 
“ ! 4 dexed collections of manufacturers’ cata- 
vi | markc\- specialized & logs. This method has the advantage of 
ice De cates ecrutoms keeping your catalog instantly accessible at 
6. 's i=] FREE. This booklet describes all times in prospective buyers’ offices. 
us Se how Sweet's services help man- 
: _ wfacturers improve the effec- 


tiveness of their catalogs. 


Which Kind of a Leader Are You 
—in the Eyes of Your Salesmen ? 


What would we think of a salesman: 


Who ordered his prospect to give him his business? 


Who tried to exercise economic pressure to make a sale? 


Who went in and harangued his customer with a pep talk? 


Who herded a lIot of very different prospects together and tried to 


sell them en masse? 


Is this silly? Of course! But many a sales manager is just as silly in 


handling his men. 


We think nothing of it when a 
salesman is ordered to do something 
because the sales manager wants it 
done, because top management wants 
it done, because stockholders insist 
on it. A “directive” is shot out to the 
field. It is one of many the salesman 
has received, one of many more he 
knows he is likely to receive and, 
most likely, with no time taken to 
get him to want to do the thing re- 
quired, or even help him to under- 
stand why. It is not surprising if con- 
fusion and resentment build up in 
the salesman’s mind. That salesman 
is not being motivated: He is being 
driven. Let me give some true exam- 
ples: 

I used to know a sales manager 
who had a favorite saying: “I don’t 
get ulcers. I give ulcers.’”” He was a 


*San Francisco 
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hard taskmaster and not ashamed of 
it, used the whiplash to get results. 
He got results—up to a point. But 
the point was the breaking point of 
his men. It took various forms: 


Rebellion: The strongest men quit. 


Sickness: Those who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t quit got ulcers, or worse. 


Failure: Those who could take 
only so much prodding and spurring 
from the outside responded with 
peaks and valleys in performance and 
finally, more valleys than peaks. 

All of these men were frustrated. 
They were frustrated because they 
were not treated like human beings, 
not even regarded as human beings. 
Their sales manager was interested 
in things, not people. He thought only 
in terms of the dollars the men rep- 


resented, in the profits he could get 
out of them, in the orders that meant 
dollars and profits. The men were 
things, too, means to the other things 
he wanted. 

It is not that this sales manager 
was inhuman, If he had a customer 
to deal with, he could show sym- 
pathy, tolerance, understanding 0 
his needs, appreciation of the bus: 
ness, even kindness. But he was 80 
busy, so engrossed in ends, so con 
fused about cause and effect in the 
selling relationship, that it never 0 
curred to him that what was 4a pro 
ductive technique in the human rela- 
tionship that existed between sales 


BY CYRIL WRIGHT 


Director of Sales 
Foster & Kleiser Co.* 
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TODAY, THERE IS A BETTER WAY... 


Grinding the beans at home was once about the only way to make a cup of coffee. Now, vacuum-pack methods 
have replaced the coffee mill, just as new improved advertising methods have replaced haphazard media selection. 
Today, First 3 Markets Group offers you a responsive audience of nearly 2/3 of all families in the 3 city and suburban 
areas of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. These three compact markets account for 18% of total U. S. Retail 
sales, 1/6 of Drug sales, 1/5 of Food sales, 1/5 of Furniture and Appliance sales, and over 1/4 of total U.S. Apparel sales, 
There is a better way to sell your product...use 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


New York Sunday News 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 


Rotogravure « Colorgravure 
Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 ¢ Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 © Los Angeles 17, Calif., 1127 Wilshire Boul evard, MIchigan 0259 
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“INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE” 
GETS RESULTS! 


zr 7 
IT COSTS LESS TO SELL 
INA 


CONCENTRATED ~ 
a MARKET = = 


THE MEATPACKING INDUSTRY 


* is one of the largest, most stable seg- 
ments of U.S. Industry, good times or 
bad .. buys in billions, year after year. 


* 


* includes 3889 plants, almost all located 
in or near major population centers. . 
permitting CONCENTRATED SELLING 
at minimum expense. 


* is a huge market IN ITSELF for proc- 
essing and packaging equipment and 
supplies . . ingredients . . materials han- 
dling equipment ..air conditioning and 
refrigeration..canning machinery. .tem- 
perature control equipment. . motors, 
pipe, tires, etc. 


* write for specific, detailed information 
on the Meatpacking market for YOUR 
products or services..and how to reach it. 


THE MAGAZINE THE MEATPACKING 
INDUSTRY Chooses TO READ 


15 WEST HURON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
ok 18 EAST 41st ST., @® NEW YORK 17 *” 
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man and prospect or customer, might 
be as productive in the relationship 
between the sales manager and his 
men. 

Another too prevalent misconcep- 
tion is that economic pressure is a key 
sales management tool. The sales 
manager who thinks the quickest and 
most forceful way to get sales results 
is to hold over his men his power to 
hire and fire may not realize it, but 
he is using an economic club. This 
sales manager also fails to realize that 
he has a shallow attitude toward our 
profession and a very shallow under- 
standing of men, for he believes he 
can buy salesmanship as one buys a 
commodity, a loaf of bread or gaso- 
line for a car. 


Management by Threat 


A certain amount of economic pres- 
sure is needed by most of us. But the 
good it can do becomes evil when it 
is deliberately rubbed in. Then, it is 
not incentive but threat; and threats, 
though only implied, are not long 
effective with free, capable and think- 
ing persons. The man who feels 
the hiring-and-firing club constantly 
above his head is bound to ask him- 
self one fine day: Well, what’s so 
bad about losing this job? And he 
quits. Let’s consider Joseph Q. 

Joe had the sort of sales manager 
who imagined he kept his men on 
their toes by making them feel their 
jobs were secure only as long as they 
maintained certain levels of produc- 
tion. Those levels of production were 
necessary. It was reasonable to ex- 
pect them from the men. But the sales 
manager’s method of spurring them 
was neither reasonable nor in the long 
run effective. He was a lazy thinker. 

I call him a lazy thinker because 
to obtain successful sales results re- 
quires continuous education’ of the 
men by management. It requires en- 
couragement of each individual man 
from the point of view of his specific 
strengths and weaknesses. It requires 
leadership and inspiration. Because 
Joe’s sales manager either did not 
want to take the trouble and time to 
do what was required, or, in the last 
analysis, was not big enough for the 
job, he tried this short-cut (as he 
thought) to apply to his men the pres- 
sure of fear. 

What he did not take into consid- 
eration is that when this pressure is 
applied with enough weight, sooner 
or later the men with the most spirit, 
which usually means the best. sales- 
men, will resolve the issue head on— 
which is what Joe did. He quit. 

As often happens in such a case, he 


joined the sales staff of a competitor 
In a short time he had proved y, 
himself and anyone who was inter. 
ested that appreciation and_ inspijr:. 
tion were far better motivating forcg 
than the negative drive of fear. With. 
in a few years Joe’s income was littk 
short of fantastic compared with hi 
old job which his sales manager wa 
so sure he'd be afraid to lose. 
The irony of it is that Joe’s olj 
sales manager who tried to get the 
best out of him by wielding an eco. 
nomic club really knew better, He 
wouldn’t have dreamed of using fea 
psychology on a prospect or customer 
He was one of the first to lament 
the lazy and stupid selling we saw » 
much of during the shortages of 
World War II, when salesmen and 
managers alike ceased cultivating 
customers and building good will, bu: 
relied on holding both by withhold. 
ing, then granting as a favor, the 
economic benefits which in this case 
were the goods the customer geeded, 
This sales manager knew that fear 
psychology never held a customer, 
but he lacked the imagination to ap- 
ply the fundamentals of human rela- 
tions to his salesmen when he became 
a manager. He had failed dismally 
to recognize the truth which Clarence 
Francis has so aptly stated: “You 
can buy a man’s physical presence at 
a given time and place. You can even 
buy a measure of skilled muscular 
motion per hour or day. But you can- 
not buy enthusiasm—you cannot buy 
the devotion of heart, mind and soul. 
You have to earn those things.” 


Management by Hoop-la 


Let’s consider the cheer leader... 
the orator . . . the sales manager who 
puts on a show with himself as the 
star performer, all the time under the 
illusion that he is generating enthus:- 
asm in his staff. This man often 184 
fine platform performer, which § 
good, but it is essential that his men 
be performers, too. The weakness ot 
the cheer leader who is that primar- 
ily, who relies on histrionics ane 
showmanship and personality-plus to 
put himself across, is that his men 
may be all fired up when ‘hey are 
in his presence but find themselves 


empty when they face the prospect— 
empty of know-how for han: ling the 
situation. ; 

Billy X. was as eager and promis 
ing a junior salesman as you ‘vill find 

. . or was until the dist: ct sales 
manager placed in charge of ‘iis trait 
ing at a certain stage of his levelop- 
ment got hold of him. This district 


manager didn’t do the old hands to 
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ltedbook is reaching 


more and more Young Adults 


REDBOOK is reaching its editorial target! Proof: 
a More and more Young Adults are buying REb- 
BOOK. 20.5% more in 1951 than in 1950! 

These are facts from REDBOOK’s latest survey 
among its subscribers and newsstand buyers (com- 
plete details available from REDBOOK representa- 
tives). REDBOOK is hitting its editorial target. And 
that’s important news for advertisers. For these 
Young Adults are have-to, eager-to buyers... young 


7 0% GAIN folks to whom courtship and marriage. building 


homes and families. deciding on brand preferences 
' 1951 g 


for first-time purchases are all things of the imme- 
1950 


diate present. ° 


te) sey <b ‘ 
20.5% GAIN You'll recall that REDBOOK first set this exclu- 


1951 sive target for itself in 1949, Since then its cover-to- 


cover content has been concentrated on the tastes. 


needs and desires of this vigorous 18-35 group. 


39.4% GAIN 


1951 


SS a ovr ee cess 


Losses among older readers were anticipated—and 


5 acacia ace 2 a : 
they occurred. But gains in the target age group 


have more than made up for them. Ask yourself 
what other magazine could increase its newsstand 
price from 25¢ to 35¢ or 40% (as REDBOOK did 
last August) and still exceed its guarantee of 
1,950,000 in the last 6 months of 1951. And the 
trend is still up—circulation for the first quarter 


of this year averaged over 2.000.000! 


ad 


Yes. REDBOOK did it—and increased its adver- 


id 


tising revenue 13% for the year. also. With each 


— — issue the Young Adult bulls-eye grows bigger for 
YOUNG ADULTS YOUNG ADULTS YOUNG ADULTS . . 


NEWSSTAND SUBSCRIBERS TOTAL BUYERS {EDBOOK —and REDBOOK advertisers. 


45 47 49 51 53 55 57 59 61 63 65 67 69 71 73 75: 77°79 2? 2 2 


Adults 


THE VITAL MARKET 


THE VITAL YEARS 
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Kids travel in the 
best circles ... 


If your business has been getting 
the run-around because of distorted 
public opinion— you can enlarge 
your sphere of influence, right at 
the core—by presenting the facts, 
first, to the people who influence the 
public in every community in 
America. 


Tell your story to the public school 
teachers and school administrators 
who guide the attitudes and beliefs 
of more than 26,000,000 youngsters 

. and whose influence extends be- 
yond the classroom to millions of 
parents and other adults. 


You reach more teachers in the 44 
State Teachers Magazines. Total 
circulation is 839,934. Get on the 
bandwagon now by writing for the 
complete story in free folder, “My 
Teacher Says .. .” Address Georgia 
C. Rawson, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, State Teachers Magazines, 309 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIli- 
nois. 


69*" In BUYING POWER 


among Sales Management's 
162 Metropolitan County Areas 


L you're planning a newspaper 
campaign to cover the first 100 
matkets according to Buying 
Power, then over 234,000 Quad- 
Citians are equipped in the 
pocket book to respond. Factories 
on the Illinois side of the Quad- 
Cities sign 65% of the payroll. 
And you cover Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline (3 of 
the 4) 
when you use 


- 


Zee ROCK ISLAND 7¥egus 


Ze MOLINE Disrated 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO. National Representotive 


much harm, though he did them 
precious little good. They called him 
the Prima Donna and went their 
way, relying on their own know-how 
more than they should have had to. 
But it was hard on the beginners who 
needed solid help and leadership. Billy 
sat quietly in the “‘pep”’ meetings this 
district manager liked to put on once 
a week. He took it all in, trying to 
learn. He was filled with admiration 
at first, for it was a good show. The 
manager talked in generalizations, 
apparently provided sales ammunition, 
and Billy went out of the meetings 
full of enthusiasm. He had wanted 
to ask some questions, discuss some of 
the problems he had been up against 
in the field, but the manager gave 
him no opportunity. That was all 
right so far. 

Billy thought he’d be able to work 
it out by following the generaliza- 
tions of his boss. But when he started 
to apply them, he found they didn’t 
work with the sales problems facing 
him. Or else, he thought, he hadn’t 
learned how to turn the trick. After 
repeated failures, Billy was getting 
smaller and smaller. The “pep” meet- 
ings no longer worked, for though 
they gave him the sense of enthusiasm 
and the conviction that it could be 
done, and he still thought the man- 
ager must be wonderful since he 
could make him feel that wav, he 
took nothing away that he could use. 
And he thought the fault was his. 

What our Prima Donna had done 
was to generate enthusiasm without 
developing understanding. The more 
experienced men had the understand- 
ing; the stronger, self-reliant charac- 
ters could make out; but Billy and 
other beginners or men who needed 
support and leadership to keep going, 
were given nothing. What they need- 
ed was personal help with the field 
techniques of selling. Thev required 
that the manager help them to be- 
come performers instead of going 
away full of admiration for his stel- 
lar performance. 

I do not mean that a sales man- 
ager will accomplish nothing by talk- 
ing with his men in a group. His 
capacity to do this well is a vital 
essential to well-rounded manage- 
ment. But I maintain that he will 
accomplish little unless the group 
work is firmly established on a 
foundation of individual work with 
each man. Unless he has done this 
personal job—and keeps on doing it 
—he never will get beyond the group. 
And no sale was ever made by a 
group. Sales are made by individuals, 
to individuals. There is no such thing 
as group thinking. Only individuals 
think. Thus, sales management is 
management of individuals, and not 


the management of groups. 

Let us not forget that not only ; 
the sales problem of each busines 
different, but each sale within the 
business is different and each sales. 
man varies from day to day by virtye 
of his changing attitude, his physical 
condition, the state of mind of hs 
contacts, and any number of intap. 
gibles. Rules and generalizations haye 
a function, like grammar in language 
—but you have to know the language 
before they are any use to you. 

We have heard sales managers get 
up before their salesmen and say iy 
effect: “I think you fellows are won. 
derful.” “You’re doing a great job, 
“IT know you're all going out to do, 
grand job!” This, of course has i 
place. Yet what Roger, and Joe Q. 
and Billy and all his fellows reall; 
need is to be able to go home to Man 
and say: ““The Boss thinks /’m won- 
derful.” ““The Boss says J did a swell 
job last week.” 

What about the time involved t 
do such a job, to use personality 
engineering on each and every man? 
To give to each salesman the per- 
sonal attention we expect them to give 
to each prospect and customer? Many 
a sales manager will say “It’s impos 
sible. Top management and my men 
should realize I’m a busy man. | 
have a tough job to get done and lots 
of bases to cover. They should realize 
this when I cut short the amenities 
of good-neighborly conduct. I don’t 
mean to be brutal. I’m just trying to 
get the maximum results in the short- 
est time.” 

The sales manager who makes that 
response is forgetting to be a sales 
manager and perhaps trying to be a 
lot of other things. Over-burdened 
with statistics, reports, the minutiae of 
management, he lets himself forget 
that his first responsibility is people. 

There are two solutions which will 
release him to his true function as 4 
leader: 

1. If he finds himself overcrowded 
with detail work, he should insist 0 
having a technical assistant. If he 
does not, he will fail to motivate his 
men, or his health will break down— 
possibly both. , 

2. If his sales staff is too !arge to! 
him to give each man personally the 
individual guidance he should have, 
then it is his responsibility te provict 
a management echelon so that, 1 
matter how large and far-fiung tht 
field staff, each and every man hasé 
direct management contact. 

You and I are paid to be leaders— 
and a leader is only as good as tht 
love, the respect, the enthusiasm ane 
the action of those he leads. The 
salesmen are the mirror of the salé 
manager. 
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also Arizona ? 
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is why we can’t understand Utah! And Arizona. 


Two YEARS BACK, Smith got out a small book, 
titled “Manual For The Fisherman.” At 30c per 
copy it was a sellout. Second edition last year ditto. 


On Sunday, Feb. 17, when he was fresh out of 


fish items, Smith announced his 1952 Edition. In 
fact, you might say he promoted it. Out April 1, 
and first come, first served. 

Well, the Smith clients took ball-point in hand 
and ordered, sending $.30 US, to cover printing, 
mailing and author’s alterations. 

By April | mail orders, cash enclosed, reached 
10,355! Since April 1, nine thousand Smith fans 
have purchased in person, at the Readers Service 


Bureau in the News Building!! The 30,000 edition 
will probably be gone before this palpitating 
message gets in print!!! 

By April 21, mail orders were up to 14,652!!!! 
Came trom Canada, Mexico, Canal Zone, every 
state of the Union. Except two... Correct! Utah 
has mountain streams as well as the Great Salt 
Lake. Every summer, lots of people go fishing just 
to get out of Arizona. It doesn’t make sense! 


> oem 


4fter tallying 10,000 mail orders for the 
Smith book, Miss Margo Connell of the News 
Readers Service Bureau no longer sends 

out for tunafish sandwiches. 
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All fishermen who read Smith’s column know 
already that The News is a great newspaper. We 
would like to remind the advertisers uninterested 
in fishing that The News is a great advertising 
medium, for reaching fishermen or otherwise. 


Dip IT EVER occur to you that fishing is more 
expensive than bullfighting, except to bulls? One 
outfit usually lasts a bullfighter a lifetime, but 
fishermen are always outfitting themselves! With 
waders, chamois vests, rods, reels, lures, Scotch 
whiskey, forty-foot cruisers with twin Diesels, 
plane fare to Acapulco or the Restigouche, cigars, 
long underwear, ship-to-shore telephones, and 
mink coats for the little woman at home. When not 
fishing, Smith readers are regular consumers. 

With more than 2,175,000 circulation daily and 
4,100,000 Sunday, The News also reaches millions 
of non-fishing families who buy everything... 
taps more respectable responsive buying power 
than any other medium in the USA. Except, 
as we said, in Utah. And Arizona .. . If you 
are not well informed about The News, don’t 
be embarrassed. For facts, call any News office. 


MANUAL For The Fisherman, 


~ ae by Stan Smith; 64 pages, plus 


covers; 30c. Issued 
April 1, 1952. Out of print. 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


and Other 


Metropolitan Portland, Me., 
Market: The first annual consum- 
er analysis of this market. Compiled 
by The Portland Press Herald, Eve- 
ning Express, Sunday Telegram and 
Radio Station WGAN-CBS, it gives 
advertisers, agencies and distributors 
a factual picture of brand _prefer- 
ence, product distribution and buy- 
ing habits in the Metropolitan Port- 
land market area—a primary New 
England market and the largest mar- 
ket north of Boston. There are five 
sections: food products, beverages, 
soaps and toiletries, home appliances 
and automotive, and general. Four 
important tabulations make up the 
heart of the report: per cent and 
number of Metropolitan Portland 
families who buy or prefer each prod- 
uct; brand name of each product 
listed in order of preference; per 
cent of Metropolitan Portland fami- 
lies buying each product, who prefer 
each brand; per cent of independent 
and chain grocery or drug stores in 
which each brand was carried on the 
shelves when the distribution was 


Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


checked. Write to Henry A. Laugh- 
lin, Jr., Advertising Director, The 


Portland Press Herald, Portland, Me. 


51 Years of Advertising Leader- 
ship: A record of the advertising 
growth of St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
from 1900 through 1951. In 1951, 
33,709,916 lines of advertising space 
were published—almost two-thirds of 
all St. Louis newspaper advertising. 
When the Post-Dispatch purchased 
St. Louis Star-Times June 15, 1951, 
circulation rose to above 400,000 
daily. Sunday circulation remained 
nearly 450,000. Included are figures 
on the Post-Dispatch standing in the 
major classifications of advertising; 
a review of major classifications from 
1933 to 1951; distribution of adver- 
tising in St. Louis for the last six 
months of 1951; the St. Louis City 
Zone; the St. Louis retail area, and 
daily and Sunday circulation com- 
parisons. Write to Fred F. Row- 
den, Advertising Manager, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 


Let’s get the picture straight... 


COVERAGE OF HOMES in Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WINSTON-SALEM JOURNAL (Morning) 


14.1% 


TWIN CITY SENTINAL (Evening) 


12.0% 


WINSTON-SALEM JOURNAL & SENTINAL (sunday) 


87.2% 


Ladies Home Journal 9.5%, 
Life 11.5% 
Saturday Evening Post 6.0%, 


Magazine Circulation from Latest Available Breakdown: Newspapers—ABC 12 mos. end. Sept. 


ALL BUSINESS IS LOCAL 


You Can't Cover North Carolina 
Without the JOURNAL & SENTINAL 


Electrical Power in Latin Amer. 
ica: A reprint of findings of a sy. 
vey published in Ingenieria Interng. 
cional Industria reveals that in 195 
Latin America produced slightly mor 
than 2214 billion  kilowatt-hour 
Countries surveyed: Mexico, Cub, 
Puerto Rico, Central and South 
America. In a_ country-by-county 
study, which constitutes the majo 
part of the report, the most importan: 
fact pointed up is a serious shortage 
of power for residential, commercial 
and industrial consumption. With de. 
velopment of natural resources, par. 
ticularly hydroelectric, most countrie 
hope to relieve the shortage partly by 
1955, more so by 1960. The report js 
printed in the Spanish language, bu 
will soon be published in English, 
Write to John Chapman, Vice-Presi. 
dent, McGraw-Hill International 
Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


Pe 


Consumer Analysis of Indianap. 


olis Metropolitan Market: Se. — J. E. | 
enth annual report published by The JB dent 4 
Indianapolis Star and The Indiana). Schenl 
olis News. It covers buying habits o: JB elected 
3,000 selected families, giving an — News 
swers to questions concerning brand Oil In 
preference, purchases, use and own- of An 
ership of products and equipment in [JB Richar 
this market. In addition to the family JB ¢'s Co 
and market data section, there are six JB point 
main product divisions: food prod- JB deen 

ucts, soaps and cleansers, toiletries manag 
and cosmetics, beverages, appliances named 
and automotive. All brands that B J. Lew 
showed at least 1.0% preference are — promo 
mentioned by name, and their per- Purdur 
centage figures are projected to the & tsing 
entire market of 170,512 families. B Stove ' 


There are also comparisons for five 
years of product. standings and 
trends in buying habits. Included are 
a four-color map of Metropolitan 
Indianapolis, tables showing famil 
size and position, data on housing 4 
applied to home owners and renters 
tables on income groups, occupations 
shopping days, etc. Write to Paul 
Grimes, General Advertising Mar- 
ager, The Indianapolis Star and Th 
Indianapolis News, Indianapolis, Iné. 


Travel Expense Books with Ta 
Deducted Items: Information 
leased by Melton Publishing Co. de- 
scribes two new simplified income ta 
record and travel expense books, wit! 
detachable summary pages. ‘I hey pr 
vide a complete breakdown of ea! 
expense item, eliminate the need 10! 


reference to receipts when making * § \fan, 
come tax returns. Write te Robe B ome, 
E. Wright, Melton Publishing Co- Bakel 
4554 Broadway, Chicago 40, IIl. ion ( 
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| People and their Ideas 


FARR 


J. & Farr, for two years vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
Schenley Distributors, Inc., has been 
elected executive vice-president 

New supervisor of advertising for the 
Oil Industry Information Committee 
of American Petroleum Institute is 
Richard F. Sheehan . . . Lever Broth- 
ers Company has made three new ap- 
pointments: Albert A. Clarke, Jr. has 
been named brand merchandising 
manager and Arthur Cook has been 
named premium manager. William 
J. Lewis is the company’s new brand 
promotion manager .. . J. M. (Jack) 
Purdum has been promoted to adver- 
tising manager of the Perfection 


Stove Ci >. 


SWARD 


Manager of the newly-created Con- 


sumer Products Department for the 
Bakelite mpany, Division of Un- 
ion Carbide and Carbon Corp., is 
Arnold F. Sward . . . Bakelite’s new 
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president is Howard S. Bunn, who 
entered the Carbide organization in 
1922 as a salesman of alloy special- 
ties. His career has been mostly in 
the sales end . . . William Thackery 
who started with Nedick’s, Inc., as 
a counter clerk 24 years ago, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
store operations . . . William B. Van 
Sciver has been appointed general 
sales supervisor of Household Prod- 
ucts Sales Section of the Du Pont 
Company’s Fabrics and Finishes De- 
partment. He fills a newly-created 
post .. . New manager of the Inco 
Nickel Alloys Department of ‘The 
International Nickel Co., Inc., is H. 
D. Tietz... R. H. Davis has been re- 
cently promoted to manager of the 
Marine Division of the Worthington 
Corp. . . . Promoted to advertising 
manager, Industrial Products, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, is William P. 
Gibbons . . . William W. Prout has 
been named to the new post of corpo- 
rate director of promotions, General 


Foods Corp. 


COOPER 


Ransom Cooper, Jr. has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Nickel Sales De- 
partment, The International Nickel 
Co., Inc. . . . Manager of the newly- 
formed Business Systems Department, 
A. B. Dick Company, is A. P. Hyde, 
who has been district sales manager 
for the New England area... Linde 
Air Products Company has a new 
president. He’s Thomas D. Cartledge 
. . . Thomas Joyce, advertising and 
sales executive, has been elected presi- 
dent of Raymond Rosen & Co., Inc., 
a leading distributor of household 
specialty appliances ... Motorola Inc. 
has a new, assistant to its president: 


Edward R. Taylor, who has been v-p 
of markets for Hotpoint, Inc. . . 
Hotpoint, incidentally, has a new 
president and general manager: John 
C. Sharp. He’s been with the company 
for 23 years... Dr. R. H. Boundy, 
manager of The Dow Chemical Co.’s. 
Plastics Department since 745, has 
been named to head the company’s 
research activities. 


ARONSON 


Ronson Art Metal Works, Inc., has 
elected a new president. He’s Alexan- 
der H. Aronson, son of the company’s 
founder .. . New director of research 
of the Central Research Laboratory, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., is Dr. 
Joseph W. Lang... C. D. Snead has 
been appointed manager of Eastman 
Kodak Co’s. Cellulose Products Sales 
Division . . . Jerry Voith is now as- 
sistant s.m. for The R. A. Siegel 
Companies. 


Time For Progress 


Said Charles H. Bell, executive v-p, 
General Mills, Inc., at the 50th anni- 
versary of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration: ‘Each of us is competing to- 
day with our management against 
other managements. It is the human 
equation which still tips the balance. 
The future is full of opportunity for 
men of vision, men of ingenuity, men 
of persuasive salesmanship. We need 
creative thinking; we need young men 
with fired imagination, enthusiasm 
and faith. Our colleges and universi- 
ties are graduating many such men 
every year. Our industry must attract 
its share.” 


Call to Youth 


“All people want to act younger than 
they are. Youth is essentially optimis- 
tic and unafraid. Style your product 
and train your salesmen to keep the 
appeal of youth.” Will A. Foster, at 
the Sales Executives Club of New 
York. 
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TV Dog Shows Deepen Market 


Penetration for Kendall 


‘Man's Best Friend," a video program where most of the 


acting is done by dogs, provides a relevant background for 
the advertising of the Kendall line of dog foods. The firm 
is spending 90% of its advertising appropriation for TV. 


Two years ago Kendall Foods, 
Inc., Los Angeles, maker of dog 
foods, picked up a Los Angeles TV 
show already well known to video 
fans on the Pacific Coast. Called 
“Man’s Best Friend” (KTLA, Sat- 
urday 5:00 p.m.), thousands of dogs 
have “acted”’ in it. 
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During the two years of Kendall 
sponsorship, the firm’s “Fives” dry 
dog biscuits have moved from fourth 
to second place among all dry dog 
foods in the market, according to a 
brand preference survey made by the 
Los Angeles Times. This enhance- 
ment of industry place and the sales 


increase that has accompanied it art 
largely chargeable to the force of T\ 
advertising, since 90% of the com 
pany’s appropriation goes to TV. 
Kendall supplements the KTLA 
program with other telecasts and spot 
filmed commercials over stations 1 
San Francisco, Seattle, Phoenix anc 
San . Diego, thus reaching into al 
parts of the Pacific Coast market. _ 
When an advertiser employs ant 
mals in his advertising and sales pro 
motion, he’s usually batting .1000. 
particularly if he has a high degree 
of relevancy between product and a¢- 
vertisement, for animals rate among 
the top five in visual sales appeals 
When such a relationship exists 10! 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


biel ee a eke}! 


More than 40% of the nation’s durable goods is 
| bought by families in the Fabulous Fifth! In its 


latest Survey of Consumer Finances, the Federal Reserve 


Board has arranged America’s families by fifths, accord- 
ing to income. The results reveal that the Fabulous top 
Fifth buys 42% of all durable goods .. . 37% of all non- 
durable goods and services... gets almost half the 
nation’s total consumer income... holds more than 
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House Beautiful sells both sides of the counter 


half the nation’s liquid assets. In short, this upper-crust 
Fabulous Fifth must be reached by any advertiser who 
wants to sell his product successfully. 

More than 80% of House Beautiful’s circulation 
is concentrated in the Fabulous Fifth! To hear 
more about it, and how it can build your sales, phone us 
at PLaza 5-2800 or write to 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


HIGH VISIBILITY PACKAGES carry a large part of Kendall's sales burden. Point-of-pur- 
chase checks show these containers often dominate self-serve departments for dog foods. 


an advertiser, he has an unusual op- 
portunity to broaden product identi- 
fication, build brand acceptance, and 
create impulse sales in self-service 
outlets. Kendall’s experience is very 
much a case in point. 

Kendall makes dry dog foods. 
There are three different products: 
“Fives” dog biscuits, “Fives” kibbled 
dog food and “Complete” dog meal. 
All three contain the latest ‘‘wonder”’ 
ingredient, chlorophyllin, which Ken- 
dall says banishes body and breath 
odors in pets. 

The biscuits come in five ‘“‘deli- 
cious” flavors: meat, vegetable, cheese, 
charcoal and ginger. They contain 33 
nutritious ingredients, a point fea- 
tured in all promotion. 

On April 5th the 30-minute tele- 
cast entered its fifth year, after being 
inaugurated, by another sponsor, in 
April, 1948. During the five-year 
span, the program has never missed 
performance; over 2,500 dogs and 
O breeds have appeared since its in- 
ception. Herb Wegner originated the 
show and is now in charge of it. 

Two years ago, when “Man’s Best 
Friend” was dropped by its previous 
sponsor, Kendall consulted his adver- 
tising agency (Dan B. Miner Co., 
Los Angeles), and decided to give it 
a try himself. 

His decision was not based on 
hunch; he selected television primari- 
ly for the high visual treatment possi- 
bilities which could be employed to 
advertise the product. Further, TV 
would reach his market in a direct 
fashion, enabling him to pinpoint his 
commercials to a ready-built audience 
—one which would be more inter- 
ested in this type of program than, 
for example, a comedy show with 
mass appeal. The latter audience, 
Kendall felt, would represent only 
a small percentage of dog owners. 
Conversely, Kendall believed that 
“Nlan’s Best Friend” had a particu- 
lar appeal for dog owners and fanci- 
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ers. Kendall took the TV plunge. 
Now “Man’s Best Friend” eman- 
ates “live” from KTLA’s Hollywood 
studios. To promote the show, KTLA 
broadcasts special announcements dur- 
ing the day and evening, suggesting 
that people tune in to “Man’s Best 
Friend.” Emcee Herb Wegner often 
features his own trained dogs, acts 
as judge in many dog shows—which 
gives the program indirect publicity. 
Commercials are filmed, using live 
dogs rather than animation. Ani- 
mated commercializing is the common 
practice. Commercials are angled 
toward Kendall’s heavily promoted 
planned feeding diet for dogs. ‘They 
point out that five pounds of Ken- 
dall’s dog food gives a dog the same 
nutrition as 2% Ibs. of steak, 50 
slices of toast, 414 cups of cottage 
cheese, 3 pts. of milk, a 10-0z. bone, 
45 tablets of irradiated yeast, 3 car- 
rots and tomatoes, 15 teaspoons of 
cod liver oil and wheat germ oil. 


Fido Licks His Chops 


The animal appeal is_ carried 
throughout the program, both from 
the advertising and entertainment 
standpoint. Kendall’s modern pack- 
ages are featured on all telecasts. In 
the ‘‘Fives” dog biscuits, five flavors 
are pictured on the colorful package 
—along with Fido licking his chops. 

Kendall distributes through Mail- 
liard and Schmiedell, food brokers, 
who handle all sales from their dis- 
trict offices along the Pacific Coast. 
The line is distributed in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Arizona and 
Nevada. Broker salesmen use a port- 
folio prepared by the agency, which 
tells the general product story and 
the specific advertising being done in 
its behalf. Salesmen are also given a 
visual presentation and are shown the 
TV filmed commercials. 


Retail outlets include independen; 
and chain grocery stores, pet shops 
feed stores. About 63% of the firm’; 
business is with chain and independ. 
ent grocery outlets, while 37% 
with pet and food stores. 

The firm follows up its retail mer. 
chandising by conducting spot checks 
of shelf position, analyzing competi- 
tive sales results, “listening in” op 
consumer reactions to package design, 
the five flavors and the new chloro. 
phyllin feature. These spot checks are 
conducted by agency accountman 
Hassel W. Smith, together with 
broker salesmen. They have found 
that retailer cooperation runs high, 

Surveys are regularly taken of the 
television audience, and results shoy 
that the sale of Kendall products has 
risen with the rise in the program’s 
popularity. From October, 1951, to 
February of this year, “Man’s Best 
Friend” Pulse rating has risen from 
8.6 to 10.8, dropping slightly to 9.5 
in March. These ratings are consid- 
ered excellent. 

Recently Kendall was notified that 
his television commercial spots placed 
third in the “local filmed commer- 
cials” classification at the annual 
Academy of Television Awards ban- 
quet in San Francisco. 

“Captain Zero,” sponsored by Ken- 
dall over KRON-TY, San Francisco 
(Wednesday 6:20-6:35 p.m.), placed 
third in the “best children’s show” 
classification, while ‘Captain For- 
tune’ (KPIX, San Francisco), in 
which Kendall maintains a participat- 
ing basis, placed second. 

Kendall says of this new selling 
medium as it applies to his company: 
“TV offers us the opportunity to dis 
play our product not only visually 
from a package standpoint, but it also 
gives us the opportunity to show a 
dog, or dogs, actually enjoying the 
product.” He adds: “Since we manu- 
facture three different products—the 
biscuits, the kibble and the meal—t 
is easier to feature the three products 
on TV with a definite impact than 
is possible in any other form of ad- 
vertising we have tested.” 


BALANCED RATIONS: Assembly, in cap 
sule form, of the 33 ingredients thai go into 
Kendall dog foods dramatizes one of the 
company's major sales points on TY screem 
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Daytime stoppin’ Busy shoppin’ 


“MORNING HOB NOB’ over Blair TV-represented WBNS- 
TV, Columbus, is one of the best examples in our files (or 
anybody else’s, we’re sure) of how daytime TV can wing a 
sales curve upward. 


The format of this participating sponsorship show is simple 
—and surefire. For a mid-morning forty-five minutes, it gives 
lady listeners everything they look for in women’s magazines 
and the women’s page of newspapers—p/us demonstrated 
household hints, features on interior decoration, fashion 
reviews, advice on beauty and child care—p/us an amusing 
telephone quiz spot and live musical numbers. 


The reaction of the daytime television audience to ‘‘Morn- 
ing Hob Nob”’ is best expressed by such sponsors as Granat 
Broadlooms (‘‘The volume we can attribute to the tele- 
vision program is considerable’’) and the Dreamland 
Bedding Company (‘‘We have been able to cut our adver- 
tising cost 20% ... are very pleased with results’’). 


‘‘Morning Hob Nob’”’—and such WBNS-TV daytime shows 
as “‘Jean’s Kitchen Fair’, “Sharp Comment’, “‘Aunt Fram 
and Her Playmates’’, ‘‘Western Roundup” and ‘“‘Armchair 
Theatre’’—are examples of how you can propel real sales 
results at low cost over daytime TV. Happily, this situation 
prevails on all Blair TV-represented television stations... 
as your Blair TV man can prove to you right now... today! 


© 
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Look at television in the light of DAY 4 . A ' i R 


, eR 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, i 7 


Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Jacksonville 
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ONE FOR 
THE BOOK! 


Only 5 cities in the 
United States have 
Sunday newspapers with 
circulations larger than 


MINNEAPOLIS SUNDAY 
TRIBUNE 


620,000 
in the Upper Midwest! 


IF YOU SELL ideas, products, serv- 
ices you'll be fascinated with the 


AMAZING STORY 


told interestingly, briefly, 
in full color in this 


Tells how America’s top indus- 
tries, organizations, political par- 
" ties, insurance companies, business 
associations, religious groups, U.S. Gov't agen- 
cies use cartoon books in color-comic technique 
to tell and sell. Write on firm stationery. 
Wm. C. Popper & Co., 148 Lafayette St., 
New York 13, N. Y. Dept. 8. 


Annual Plea 


By the time this issue of SALES MANAGEMENT reaches you, you 
will have received the 1952 issue of the Survey of Buying Power, 
660 pages strong, weight three pounds 1 ounce. 


About this time, each year, our Readers’ Service Department, our 
editors, and our statisticians are besieged with all manner of inquiries 
about the Survey. In the cases of about two-thirds of the questions, 
we point out that the answer can readily be found in the editorial 
introduction. There you will find definition of all terminology, in- 
formation on sources, suggestions for application. 


Once more, then, if you please: Read the editorial introduction— 
and get acquainted with the index. Beyond that, we'll help in any 
way we can to make the study useful to you. 


Salesman of the Future 


There’s a hoary old adage lying around here somewhere that says 
all good salesmen are extroverts. Like most other generalizations, 
there’s undoubtedly a large measure of truth in it, but if we con- 
tinue to accept it at face value, as a hiring philosophy, I think it’s 
likely to become more and more misleading. 


As selling moves further and further in the direction of becoming a 
service profession, | believe our specifications for a good sales personality 
are likely to undergo progressive change. The "New Salesman" will have 
more of the student and teacher in him; he will have more of the analyst 
in him; he will have infinitely more patience than the old-time salesman 
ever had. His attitude toward his job will be different. 


I continue to observe case after case of individual successful sales- 
men where the men are not what is commonly described as “the sales 
type.” 


Some years ago I interviewed a highly successful insurance sales- 
man who had a remarkable record in terms of his ratio of orders t¢ 
number of prospects approached. 


I found, after some conversation, that he had been a school teacher 
earlier in life, that he had gone into insurance because a perceptive 
agency manager believed he could learn to sell. I asked him if he 
had ever tried to analyze why he had so many less failures in his 
selling presentations than so many others of his own kind. He said: 


“Basically, I suppose, I’m a rather shy person. I learned early in 
life that failures discourage me. It didn’t take me long to learn that 
the way to keep from having so many failures on sales calls was to 
invest plenty of time and study in preparing for every single call. 
I research every prospect to learn as much as I can about his business 
and family situation. Then I ask what I, myself, would want and 
need in the way of insurance protection if I were in that man’s shoes. 
I consciously try to match my products to needs, so that when I meet 
my prospect I can talk in terms of his individual family situation— 
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his wife, his children, his business, and their future. After all, these 
are the things nearest and dearest to most people, and they can’t help 
being interested in that kind of approach.” 


That conversation made a deep impression on me because the very 
characteristics in this man which made him an introvert by classifica- 
tion had become the basis for his successful service approach in selling. 


One of the traits, as I have said, which seems to distinguish the 
introvert from the extrovert is patience. Where the extrovert is likely 
to lose interest in a prospect who doesn’t soon exhibit signs of becom- 
ing a buyer, the introvert is more inclined to view a sale as a building 
process, and to make his way painstakingly through the missionary 
phases of customer-building. His reward is friendship and confidence. 


Here’s another sample: The man’s name is Watson. He sells in- 
dustrial products. One of the big companies in his territory switched 
the major portion of its business on certain metal items from a num- 
ber of far-away sources of supply to a mill within a hundred miles 
of its main plant. By so doing, it achieved savings in freight costs 
and time. 


After the change was made, the purchasing agent called in a num- 
ber of salesmen who had lost business by this change in buying policy. 
The PA said something like this: 


“Our new source can take care of 85% of our needs. What's left 
are odds and ends. None of them runs into big volume. Here’s a list. 
lf any one of you is interested in any part of this business, tell us 
what you have to offer, file your bids, and give us delivery schedules.” 


The salesmen were a disappointed lot. They went away muttering 

“cc > ” cc ” re 

to each other about “chicken feed” and wrote “no soap” on their 

reports to the home office. That is, all but one. The patient and 
ruminative Watson decided he was interested. He went to work. 


He investigated further on company needs. Hardly any of the 
odds and ends mentioned by the PA was a standard product. Most 
of them required special handling. Many had off-standard specifica- 
tions. But Watson got out into the plant, dug into production proc- 
esses, and finally offered some of his wares. He got some orders. 
Little ones, as industrial orders go. 


A sizable amount of Watson’s time went into servicing these 
orders. The account became a sort of “cause” with him. While he 
was doing this work, he got to know dozens of the men in the plant, 
and they began to lean on him for advice and help. Little orders got 
bigger. The net of the story is that in five years’ time Watson had 
built his first $15,000 “cats and dogs” order into a $300,000 yearly 
volume. He had seen the purchasing agent’s off-hand inquiry as an 
opportunity for service. 


There are, | believe, entirely too many salesmen in the field today who 
still have the hit-and-run idea about selling. They want an order on first 
call, or second call, or at most, on third call. After that they go on to 
what they regard as greener pastures. They never absorb the idea that 
the making of a sale is a building process. They never really accept the 
principle that you can't do business with a man until you have gained his 
confidence, and, with many types of products and services, that con- 
fidence-winning takes time. 


With the face of selling undergoing significant changes, it may, 
n the future, turn out to be just as foolhardy to say we'll hire only 
extroverts as it is to be arbitrary in hiring only tall men—or in ruling 
out men with red hair. 


_ Our “sales type” is bound to change because our whole economy 
is changing. I’d stake my bottom dollar on it. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 


the ideal incentive 


item for 


¢ FACTORY SALES REPS 
¢ WHOLESALERS 

¢ JOBBERS 

¢ SALESMEN 

° DEALERS 


attractive discounts on volume orders 


CONTACT: 


R. A. YOUNGBLOOD 


BENRUS WATCH CO. 
200 HUDSON ST., N. Y., N. Y. 
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ome the Bacon! 


Illustrate it= sing it= paint it— skywrite it— talk it or televise it 
the one acid test is: Does it bring home the bacon? 


Here are some comments from tough minded 
advertisers about Pictorial Review: 


“As a result of a one paper one city experiment 
I have since scheduled 7 ‘P.R.’ cities in color 
for January and ten cities for color for February 


and March.” PRODUCT — GIRDLE 


“For the money on ‘P.R.’ advertising we find 
the results were 3 to 1 above any other medium 


used,” PRODUCT — COSMETIC 


“Your merchandising service makes Pictorial 
Review doubly effective—as an example we 
have closed many new accounts—our associa- 
tion this year has been of considerable benefit 


to us.” PRODUCT— MEAT PRODUCTS 


“We have been using ‘P.R.’ for about a year — 
we can aftribute a very strong collateral value 
to this series of pages, that being the impres- 
sion that is made on the dealers themselves.” 


PRODUCT — MOTOR CAR 


Automotive............ 

Books and Magazines. . .11.7 
Household and Elec... ..11.8 
Food and Grocery...... 31.6 
> ee 


Pictorial 


DISTRIBUTED WITH THE SUNDAY ISSUES 
OF HEARST NEWSPAPERS IN 
THESE TEN MARKETS 


Ending September 30, 1951—Page Business Diversified this way: 


eview 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


"The recent increase in our 'P.R.’ schedule 
from 13 to 26 page insertions is a good indica- 
tiox) of how we regard our investment in ‘P.R.’" 


PRODUCT — BEVERAGE 


“During the week this promotion was held (color 
page in ‘P.R.’ the basic factor) sales were 
equal to two full months sales previous to this 


promotion.” PRODUCT —ICE CREAM 


“We know from reports from dealers and our 
distribution manager that this campaign was 
most successful.” 


PRODUCT — ELECTRIC APPLIANCE 


“It might interest you to know that the greatest 
percentage of our newspaper advertising 
budget for the coming season is Pictorial Review 
— which certainly is further proof of our respect 
for its value.”’ 


PRODUCT — TV 


We bring home the bacon for a wide range of products 


ee 

Motion Pictures......... 8.2 
Beer and Wine......... 9.7 
Soft Drinks-Candy...... 2.0 
Miscellaneous.......... 2.3 


SAN FRANCISCO 


the choice is yours 


BOSTON * NEW YORK * BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH * DETROIT * MILWAUKEE 
CHICAGO * SEATTLE *° LOS ANGELES 


Buy one city — some or all — 


Inflation or Deflation ? 
Agencies Disagree on Controls 


Slow rearming and consumer buying resistance removes 


emergency status on many items, but there's no over-all 
policy. It's up to manufacturers to make suggestions. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD - 


The heart has gone out of Gov- 
ernment control. It’s a rare official 
who still can give the word ‘‘No” 
the confident, enthusiastic ring that 
was so familiar just a few months 
ago. When he tells you that you can’t 
do something, it’s apologetically, as 
if he feared sounding ridiculous. And 
the controls themselves are crum- 
bling. A good sign of that hangs in 
the store windows: “Nothing Down 
and Three Years to Pay.” It was 
ready, somehow, almost as soon as 
the Reserve Board last month lost 
interest in installment credit. 


A Political Plot? 


Every week, there’s a flurry of an- 
nouncements from the various agen- 
cies of controls being relaxed or aban- 
doned. Mostly, they involve obscure 
things, which only specialists care 
about. Sometimes, they’re important 
enough to make front page, as, for 
example, the release of material to 
building contractors. 

Because Washington is politically 
minded, the whole trend is inter- 
preted locally as a political plot: The 
White House has called the signals 
to start a new inflation in time for 
November. It may be so, yet such 
co-ordination within the Government 
is rare. When some agency’s action 
is being probed in Congress, officials 
from the other agencies usually testify 
that they first learned about it in the 
newspapers. 

If witnesses are lacking to verify 
such central inspiration, to tell you 
which presidential aide conferred 
with and handed down the order to 
which NPA or OPS official, there is 
some evidence that the White House 
at least consents to the trend. 

The theory that Truman had told 
the agencies to let up, at any rate, 
isn’t necessary to explain what has 
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happened. An NPA man runs the 
controls, let’s say, on various appli- 
ances. He notices that fewer manu- 
facturers ask him nowadays for more 
materials; on the contrary, some fail 
to take what they’ve been given. 
Then a company comes in with a 
whopping request: Somewhere, some- 
how, it’s landed a big order. The 
rule says “No,” but standing on the 
rule takes more stamina than com- 
mon sense. 

That sort of thing has been hap- 
pening in every agency. The inflation 
hasn’t been so wild as the forecasts 
said it would be. There are a lot of 
reasons, among which is this big one: 
After companies had gone too far in 
their expansion to pull back, the 
Armed Services decided that they 
were more interested in improving 
than in storing weapons. They didn’t 
place all the orders they had tacitly 
promised. The scheduled peak in their 
purchases was both lowered and 
pushed into the future. Companies 
had amassed great inventories, which 
thev no longer needed. 

That’s one side of it and it needs 
qualification. The other side is that 
the Government no longer hints of a 
time when it’s rearming will be com- 
plete. Not long ago, the charts fore- 
casting how much the Government 
would buy rose to a sharp point, then 
dropped. Now they rise more slowly, 
it’s true, but it’s equally true that they 
never come down. 

So, the Government has a hard job 
explaining. Controls needn’t be quite 
so tight. Many can be given up alto- 
gether. However, with rearming to go 
on just about forever, some controls 
must remain indefinitely. Further- 
more, it’s touch and go whether the 
inflation won’t start all over again, 
sweeping back all the controls now 
being dropped, piecemeal. A guest 
speaker from Washington is almost 
bound either to mislead or to confuse 


you. He misleads by emphasizip 
either that the controls are vaniship, 
or, on the other hand, that some yw! 
remain indefinitely and that the who: 
system may suddenly be reinstate; 
When he tries to balance his emphasi 
it’s hard to know what he’s talkin: 
about. 

Expressed readiness to pare th 
controls is universal in face of mar. 
kets that no longer require they 
Also universal is the insistence— 
among bureau heads—that the Gu. 
ernment must keep its power: Afte 
all, it’s still spending a lot. It ma 
be that this recent liberality is mer 
show put on for Congress, a demon 
stration that the agencies don’t han/ 
down rules just for the fun of bein 
bossy. So claim the lobbyists wh 
testify against continuing the lay 
On this possibly academic point, 
should be remembered that nobody’ 
career is involved. 


How Plans Differ 


If the evaporation of controls is 
indicated everywhere, the indication 
are uneven. Each agency has different 
plans for winding them up. 

The Reserve Board had been im 
portuned for months to relax or ge 
rid of its curbs on time sales, Thi 
spring, the Board published its surve 
of people’s buying plans for the re‘ 
of this year—based on a sample poll 

“Consumer plans to purchase me 
jor household goods in 1952 appea 
to be somewhat less frequent tha 
those expressed for 1951. The ind: 
cated volume of planned _purchass 
appears to be within the limit per 
mitted by the supply of materials. .. 
Past experience with the survey suz 
gests that, at prevailing price leve! 
and credit terms (emphasis supplied 
demand for new cars in 1952 will ® 
no greater than the output that ‘ 
possible under current and prospectivt 
material limitations.” 

After a little hesitation, based © 
troubles in the steel business, ti 
Board on May 7 released autos att 
major appliances. Now, there's ! 


campaign for easier mortgage cred f 


nw 


than another Board rule permits. TD 
sample poll hadn’t shown any appt 
ciable decline in plans to buy hous 

For the National Production At 
ministration, the change in attitut 
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nay This new GAIR PLASTAFOL package which is a com- 
leré 

on: bination of Rigid Plastic with GAIR famous CARTONS is 
in an outstanding achievement in the folding carton industry. 


GAIR PLASTAFOL combination carton is definitely a 


aw 

i SELL-ON-SIGHT package with a large area for product 

| visibility. The ingenious transparent panels are so sturdy 
and rigid that they will not crinkle or break even when the 
cartons are used for mass displays on the counter, shelf 

‘e or windows. PLASTAFOL is a sales-promotion masterpiece. 
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was sudden. Last winter, a CMP 
ticket allowing a factory some steel 
or aluminum was the most ambiguous 
of instruments. Maybe you could use 
it and maybe you couldn’t. Then, 
early in the year, buyers were sur- 
prised to find that their purchase 
orders were being honored, so sur- 
prised that many hastily canceled 
them. With the Armed Services ask- 
ing for better weapons rather than 
for weapons, lighter inventories would 
serve. 

The CMP being projected for the 
fourth quarter is but a shadow of the 
rigid controls those initials once stood 
for. It doesn’t cover aluminum and 
many types of steel. The mills will 
probably be allowed to offer in open 
market the metals that haven’t been 
allotted. By 1953 there may be little 
more than priority for rearmament. 
However, there is no hope that nickel 
and several other metals will be re- 
lieved from thoroughly stiff controls. 

For OPS, the problem is harder 
than for the others. If a cloak and 
suit operator is in a deep depression, 
there’s still a painful inflation for a 
salaried man or for one living on a 
pension. Some ceilings are mere nui- 
sances, which have nothing to do with 
prices. Others, especially the retail 
prices that affect families, are right 
on the price line. 

So, OPS is suspending the ceilings 
that seem most ludicrously out of 
place. Some are about double the 
prices things sell at. Why make peo- 
ple submit useless reports for some- 
body at OPS to glance at with bore- 
dom and wearily file? 

The advantage of getting a control 
suspended is exclusively one of relief 
from questionnaires. The method of 
doing it muffles all bullish overtones; 
it offers no inducement to a buyer to 
stock up in the hope of a price rise. 
For, as a control is suspended, the 
agency pledges to restore the original 
ceiling should the price reach some 
point, below ceiling, determined in 
advance, Some senators, indeed, were 
worried lest this work more like a 
reduction. 

So far, only materials quoted on 
the exchanges have been removed 
from control. OPS insists on keeping 
a way to watch prices and volume 
and has found that only publicly 
quoted commodities meet the bill. 
Fabricated products clearly are hard 
to watch in the absence of direct re- 
ports, so that the prospects for their 
suspension are dim. Yet, some of 
these, too, sell cheap. 

Probably, it’s for the manufactur- 
ers to suggest ideas. If OPS could be 
shown, for instance, that all the vari- 
eties of some gadget stay in line with 
a given model, it would soften. If 
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there were little likelihood of prices 
rising out west, say, while staying 
down in other places, the agency 
would be still more interested. If, 
finally, it were offered some way of 
keeping track without making people 
report, it might actually appoint a 
committee, a ‘‘task force,’ as it’s 
called. Spokesmen doubt that these 
dreams often will be realized. 

The business of suspending con- 
trols on raw materials without relax- 
ing them on the finished products 
made from them, it’s realized full 
well, could lead to trouble. You can 
read all about it in the official his- 
tories of the old OPA. It’s to be seen 


whether this will the more indy, 
OPS to keep its controls on raw y 

terials or to experiment with finish 
goods. Perhaps ceilings will be raix 
one by one, under the agency’s “eg 

ings standard.” 

In summary, then, the various cop, 
trols are likely to evaporate uneven}; 
if Congress doesn’t get rid of they 
altogether. The agencies are awap 
of business trends and are trying: 
suide this evaporation. Their officia) 
under the circumstances, often |p 
interest and go home. Should the 
be an inflationary turn, the Gove 
ment might have to start all over 
trying to check it. 
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When this salesman gets himself into deep water, his . . . 
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Line-Test Boat Zooms Sales 


Lyman Rogers goes fishing with his customers. 


He takes them for a boat ride in Florida’s inland waterways, 
where there are sailfish, tarpon and fresh-water bass. 


Mr. Rogers, Lyman Rogers Sales Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., sells 
fishing lines for B. F. Gladding Co., South Otselic, N. Y. His idea 
of a “line-test’” boat for demonstrating fishing lines in action to 
dealers, jobbers and prospective customers is only six months old, 
but in that time sales in his territory have soared. Says he: “(nce 


you have cast and gaffed fish with a prospect, he’s sold on the ‘ lad- 


ding line.” 


The boat, christened the ‘““Gladabout,” is an effective poster board 
when Mr. Rogers hitches it to his car for the trip to water. 


It’s a pleasant way to sell fishing line, figures Salesman Rozers: 
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FIRE SCHOOL: All supervisory personnel of Gustin-Bacon's customers attend 
it. This class: Safety directors and fire marshals from oil, gasoline and industrial 


plants, who are learning how to maintain and inspect Ansul wheeled extinguishers. 


Post-Sale Service Calls 
Spawn Heap of New Orders 


And it was all done by one man. A conscientious effort to 


insure maximum satisfaction to the customer produces con- 
tacts and leads thet brought in $100,000 worth of new busi- 
ness last year for this distributor of Ansul fire extinguishers. 


A service representative . . . can 
he become a valuable salesman, too? 

C. H. Armstrong, vice-president of 
industrial sales for Gustin-Bacon 
Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, is 
proving that he can. One of the com- 
pany’s service men, Tom Gorman, 
brought in approximately $100,000 in 
new business last year. 

Gustin-Bacon distributes Ansul dry 
chemical fire extinguishers, among 
other products, over a nine-state ter- 
ritory extending from Nebraska to 
Mississippi. It also is pioneer pro- 
ducer of Ultralite glass fiber insula- 
tion and sells pipe and hose couplings. 

Part of the sales success of the 
service man, Tom Gorman, Mr. 
Armstrong explains, can be attributed 
to the instructional service required 
for fire extinguishers. 

“The original idea of this service 
was an outgrowth of my activities in 
the field when I attempted to intro- 
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duce Ansul to the oil companies,” 
says Mr, Armstrong. “After I had 
made the initial sales to these com- 
panies, I found that I had to go back 
many times to be sure that the equip- 
ment was going to be used and main- 
tained properly . . . to have a good 
report on it from the field. 

“This required extra traveling on 
my part, and I soon found that it 
was impossible to take care of my 
other duties. So I took on another 
man who, I believed, would be a 
selling demonstrator. Between dem- 
onstrations, however, he also had to 
make inspections, service and instruc- 
tional demonstrations for the operat- 
ing departments of our customers. 
These became so numerous that when 
Mr. Gorman came into the picture I 
was determined that he would be 
primarily a service man, rather than 
a field demonstrator. I had found by 
that time that the need for selling 


demonstrations was much less and 
that the demand for service and jp. 
structional demonstrations was gre 
ing each day. ' 

“The latter situation was the r 
sult of the fact that we had thousan, 
of extinguishers out throughout th 
entire nine-state, mid-continental gj 
area. Even though we had made jp. 
structional demonstrations or jnst. 
tuted training plans at the time th 
extinguishers were purchased, th: 
turnover of personnel was so grey 
in these plants that, in 99 out of 10) 
cases, the men who had to operat 
the equipment in emergencies wer 
untrained and therefore might not 
handle it properly. 

“Tt was with this in mind that we 
instituted general instructional trips, 
which Mr. Gorman is now making 


and which are so successful in bring. 
ing in new interest and new busines, 


New Business Uncovered 


“This latter phase of the reward 
for service work was surprising in its 
volume and continues to be. In many 
instances I had figured that we had 
entirely saturated a company with 
equipment for a certain location an 
could not make any additional sales. 
However, as Mr. Gorman has dis 
covered during his service demor- 
strations, plant personnel find man 
places which require additional pro- 
tection, and even request management 
to supply the equipment for such un- 


protected locations. This, of course, f 
| Gorm 


results in a great deal of extra busi- 


ness which previously was unknown f 


to us and would never have been dis 
closed had it not been opened up by 
the employes themselves.” 

Briefly, Mr. Gorman’s work in 
cludes: 


1. An inspection of the equipment 
itself to make sure that it is proper! 
maintained and in working order. 


2. Instruction of the  operatin: 
and maintenance personne! at ¢at’ 


one of the points visited to be sur} 
that they are thoroughly familiar wit! § © 


the proper maintenance ani refilling 
technique. 


3. Instruction of the maintenant 
as well as the operating personne 
each point, on the proper use of tht 
equipment on actual fires. 


While most of Mr. Gormans !* 

; bagpess 
struction centers around Ansul fit 
extinguishers and Rockwood equir 
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ment, he is also very well qualified o 
and in many cases does, instru\ 
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others in the use of equipment other 
chan these two types. Many times 

, kinds of extinguishers are used 
reether on one fire, and it is only 
through cooperative effort that some 
fres can be fought. 

In addition to this work, Mr. Gor- 
man is well qualified to conduct sur- 
vevs of plants and to recommend to 
management the proper location of 
diferent kinds of extinguishers and 
extinguishing apparatus. He also as- 
sists management in setting up details 
of fre zones, fire control areas, and 
in organizing the operating employes 
into fire units or departments. 

The service work is entirely free of 
charge and is scheduled by request 
from safety directors or fire marshals 
of the various companies. 

Mr, Gorman’s service work is sup- 
plemented by a Fire School which 
Gustin-Bacon conducts each year in 
Kansas City for the benefit of the 
supervisory personnel of all its cus- 
tomers and friends. The company 
nvites the men to attend the school 
at its own expense. For two days 
they are given a wide variety of fires 
to extinguish under the company’s 
tutelage—-more than most people 
would witness in a lifetime. Practic- 
ing on these fires, the men acquire 
skill and confidence in handling An- 
sul equipment, which is of great bene- 
fit in their instruction of others and 
when fighting actual fires. 


It Shows a Profit 


_ “As far as translating either Tom 
Gorman’s service activities or our own 
Fire School into terms of dollars,” 
says Mr. Armstrong, “it is difficult 
to give any exact estimates as to what 
they earn. However, it is my convic- 
tion that this service shows profit. 


“We made a short recast of our 
sales during last year, and those sales 
which were made in plants where 
Tom Gorman or some other service 
man had vone in for a survey and 
made recommendations, amounted to 
around >!00,000. From the results 
this year, we feel that there will be 
over 25¢ 


ncrease in the volume di- 


rectly as a -esult of this special service. 

‘Invar «bly at the Fire School sev- 
eral students hand me orders for fire 
equipment which more than pay the 
‘ost Of th. special instruction.” 

Mr, (man’s trips are made in a 
Station 1 which carries all the 
small pa iecessary for quick repair 
of the \ is types of extinguishers 
in the fic In addition, he has with 
him the 


riven ‘ls and supplies necessary 
elt mail a demonstration very 
_—. 'S Saves time and enables 
, TM to n several calls a day, which 
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reduces Gustin-Bacon’s vuver-all cost. 

“The opportunities are manifold,” 
says Mr. Armstrong, “in that Mr. 
Gorman is able to go through a plant 
more completely than can any sales- 
man. In his talks with maintenance 
and fire protection people he is able 
to point out many places where addi- 
tional protection is needed.” 

At the present time Mr. Gorman 
is making an inspection tour of all 
the pumping stations on the Northern 
Natural Gas Transmission System 
from Hugoton, Tex., up to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. With him are the assist- 
ant safety director of the company 
and one Ansul man who is learning 
the technique by making the trip. 

‘The next extensive trip in prospect 
is the entire system of one of the 
transcontinental railroads, which will 
probably require six or seven weeks 


to complete and which will take Mr. 
Gorman all the way from Chicago to 
the West Coast, and through many 
branches. During this trip he will 
stop at every division point on the 
railroad and will give special instruc- 
tions in the operation and mainten- 
ance of Ansul equipment on Diesel 
loading points. He will give special 
instruction to all operating personnel 
coming in from or going out on runs. 
These demonstrations will require 
around-the-clock attendance so that 
all engine men can attend. 

“The same type of service was re- 
cently rendered to another large rail- 
road,” says Mr. Armstrong, “and a 
laudatory letter was received from 
the vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion, thanking us for the service and 
saying that it has, in his estimation, 
done the railroad a lot of good.” 


Pressure-Propelled Products 


... is an alliterative new term which has bowed into merchandis- 
ing nomenclature since container manufacturers developed valve-type 
‘Set containers” for a wide variety of liquid and powder products. 
Twenty such pressure containers were recently unveiled by American 
Can Co., New York City, at the 21st National Packaging Exposition 
in Atlantic City. Here, contemplating the new packaging trend, are, 
left to right, E. K. Walsh, assistant general manager of sales; G. U. 
Baylies, commodity manager miscellaneous foods, both of Canco; 
William P. Schott, assistant purchasing agent, Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co., and T. F. Brennan, manager of Canco’s packaging division. 
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NORTHWEST 


ER © THE OREGON FARMER ® THE IDAH 


1952 SUR 
BY VEY C 
YING INTENTIONS WITH A geen 


A v ALUABLE 
For three 
years i , 
GUIDE TO ACCURACY bx checns yor in sccenion the Form Qu 
OF F ARMER buying intentions s m residents cooperating in naprningan 
intentions stateme sid to determine just how its annual consumer 
BUYING INTENTIONS edition of “Wh - s are. The results of th accurate farm buying 
Seem vosidens ¥ Being pastored gm: in the 1952 
s . at i 

bought more Ao ed rich Pacific “ie mae oy 1950 ond 195! 
That’s right—bought eir buying intentions maton a. — 
enue ed they wow'd buy. 
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Your. Guide to 


cw: row! noes” FARM BUYING 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


for This Year in 


WASHINGTON, OREGON, IDAHO AND UTAH 


The Twenty-Ninth Edition of the Pacific 


' Northwest Farm Quad’s Annual Consumer Sur- 


vey Gives You Buying Intentions and Brand 


Preferences for— 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 

Automobiles, Trucks, and Accessories 

Clothing 

Plumbing, Heating, and Cooking 
Equipment 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment 

Food Products 

Canning Supplies 

Soaps and Cleansers 

Livestock and Poultry Feed and Supplies 


Petroleum Products 
Building Material 


FARM QUAD MARKET 


Are you in line for your full share of sales this year 
from the prosperous farm residents of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Utah who earned $1.30 last year to every dollar 
earned by the average U. S. farmer? 


Here’s a survey which will tell you just how your product 
stands right now among farm buyers in the billion dollar 
Pacific Northwest farm market. 


The Pacific Northwest Farm Quad’s 1952 consumer 
survey will give you the facts you need to make more sales 
in its rich, four-state farm market. This 29th edition of the 
oldest consecutive consumer survey in the country will tell 
you what farmers plan to buy this year—covers buying in- 
tentions and brands for 148 products ranging from farm 
equipment to foods. A special section compares buying 
intentions with actual buying for three years—1949, 1950 
and 1951. 


Here’s a big study, packed with timely, helpful informa- 
tion you can use as a real guide to selling the high-profit, 
big-buying farm market of Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Utah. It’s yours for the writing. Ask our advertising 
manager to mail you a copy of “What's Being Bought in 
1952”—or, if more convenient, ask your nearest Western 
Associated farm paper representative to secure a copy 
for you. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


Western Associated Farm Papers, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


GENERAL OFFICES: Spokane, Washington 
STATE OFFICES: Seattle, Portland, Boise, Salt Lake City 


cccsinn Aorta (ANG QS 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST FARM TRIO WITH UTAH FARMER ADDED 


TRE YUNE |, t959 


THIS IS GOOD: Radio hardware—so many nuts, washers, screws for 


40c—are bagged in clear plastic and hung on a rotating counter 
display. But shoppers frequently picked up bags for a closer look, 
put some of them back on wrong hooks, confusing later shoppers. 


THIS IS BETTER: Now the first box on each gravity-feed chute is 
fixed to the display. Shoppers see much more clearly—before they 
pick up the new clear, rigid plastic box—what they get in the 
enlarged 99c box. Now there's less “looking"—much less mixing. 


Displays Cut Retail Sales Costs 


On “Nuisance” 


Merchandise 


Does it take a quarter's worth of retail sales time to sell a 


nickel's worth of your product? Dealers may blame you. 


When the radio “ham’’ discovers 
the new “Walsco 99 Line” of small 
hardware in his parts supply house 
he thinks: “Ha! Packaging! Self- 
serve! Why didn’t somebody think 
of this years ago?” 

The amateur sees nuts, grommets, 
cable clamps, and more than a hun- 
dred hardware items used in set 
building, put up in transparent plas- 
tic boxes, with sliding covers, dandy 
to keep things in, all the data on the 
package, and everything in plain 


sight. The price: 99c each. Previous- 
ly a buyer asked for a dozen of this, 
50 of that, and salespeople spent much 
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time looking up prices in catalogs. 

The radio amateur assumes it has 
all been done for him. He’s right. 
The original idea was to serve him. 
But pre-packaging has been found 
even more useful to professionals like 
the radio-television-electronics serv- 
ice man, the experimental laboratory 
worker, and others. 

It is more than packaging, more 
than self-service, though. The big 
word in merchandising these days is 
one-stop, and here it is, turning up 
in a new place, with ramifications 
running back into inventory. Some- 
body had to step in and do for the 


electronic supply field what has beer 
done in the super market and dime 
store. 

The Walter L. Schott Co., Lo 
Angeles, super marketing this elec 
tronics hardware, has __ practicall 
built a new business in  se!f-servict 
hardware. The company’s main prot 
uct is a TV antenna. It also makes 
special tools for electronic service an 
repair men, as well as some of th 
items classed as hardware. 

From the days when the redio am 


teur leaned over the counte® with # 
salesperson selecting this od _ thet 
part for his “rigs,” the tocls, par’ 
and addments carried by a radio stort 
have been multiplying. | xample: 


Today the TV technician 1 eds spe 
cial tools for some makes of sets. 1° 
obtain the necessary tools tie repa! 
man has had to shop ra io pat 


houses, hardware stores. |e part 
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AMERICA’S 
BUYING 
GUIDE 

FOR OVER 
60 YEARS 


Why the ‘yellow pages’ will help 


LOOK in THE 


vo n 
VR EPH ONe OmRECTORy 


sales results in 1952 


This year thirteen leading con- 
sumer magazines will be used to 
promote the ‘yellow pages’ of the 
telephone directory. They will carry 
373,802,585 of these eye-catching 
‘yellow pages’ cartoon messages. 
The campaign will remind buyers 
of consumer and industrial branded 


products to refer to the ‘yellow 
pages’ for buying information. It 


will increase the effectiveness of 
the campaigns of advertisers using 
Trade Mark Service, particularly 
those running a tie-in phrase in 
their national advertising. 


For information about Trade 
Mark Service for your business, call 
your telephone business office, or 
see the latest issue of Standard Rate 
and Data (consumer edition). 


jobber has been loaded with the de- 
tail of counting, inventorying, order- 
ing “outs,” looking up prices on a 
conglomeration of small items. 
Schott made a beginning some years 
ago with its “40 Line,” made up of 
about 300 items of radio hardware 
packaged in the small quantities used 
by the amateur set builder and the 
smaller service man. The trade liked 
that because uniformly priced pack- 
ages saved considerable time on the 
part of the sales personnel and elimi- 
nated a lot of stockroom and paper 
work. The amateur and repair man 


Move 


Offices 
this expert 
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liked it because small parts could be 
picked up easily. 

The professional installer and tech- 
nician bought freely, but needed larg- 
er quantities. So for him the ‘99 
Line” was developed, with packages 
containing about six times what the 
“ham” needs, ranging from 50 to 200 
items, 

Some of these items are manufac- 
tured by Schott. Others are pur- 
chased from hardware manufacturers 
for packaging. The line is run on a 
“best seller” system that tests new 
items, drops those that are becoming 


From old office to new one, your valuable 
things are transferred securely when 
packed and handled in an efficient man- 
ner... by calling in your North American 
Van Lines Agent. Office furniture, files, 
records, machines wrapped, packed and 
moved on time to reduce disruption of 
business operations to a minimum. Your 
NAVL Agent can handle, too, the moving 
of household goods for transferred per- 
sonnel; the shipping of trade-show ex- 
hibits. Get advance cost-saving ‘‘Survey 
Service’’ estimate. No obligation. 


Call Your Local North American Agent! 


Consult your classified phone book 


— 


VANCLINES, Inc. 


AMERICA’S LEADING LONG - DISTANCE MOVING ORGANIZATION 


obsolete, and eliminates dead sto, 
and slow-moving merchandise for th. 
jobber and retailer. The line of 12 
items is a sifting down of 350 items 
Schott’s sales records covering th 
United States and Canada reve, 
items that lag. As manufacturers jp. 
troduce new items that sell, they cap 
be tested in representative markets 
and made standard nationally if there 
is enough demand. 

Self-service raised some problems 
The original “40 Line” was packaged 
in cellophane envelopes, to hang on 
hooks in a rotating display fixture. 
The different types of hardware were 
grouped so they could be easily found, 
This required less of the salesper- 
son’s time to serve, and enabled the 
customer to find what he wanted, 

But the rotating fixture disclosed 
a “bug.” The customer would take 
an envelope off its hook, read dimen. 
sions, decide that it was some other 
item he wanted, and put it back— 
generally on the wrong hook. Ina 
few days the stock would be messed 
up and customers would have to ask 
for personal attention. 


How It Works 


For the new line, a gravity type 
self-serve rack is used. A single box 
of each item is displayed so that di- 
mensions and other data can be read. 


When the customer lifts out a pack-. 


age, another slides in place. The first 
package cannot be readily replaced 
and, if put aside, does not disarrange 
the stock. 

Retail handling costs in all lines 
are higher than many manufacturers 
realize. Salaries for skilled retail 
salespeople have increased. Merchan- 
dise must be checked, counted, stored, 
marked, reordered. A dozen non- 
productive operations may be neces- 
sary before a single item is actually 
sold. Multiply a single item by 120, 
and handling costs can eat up profits 
But when many items are packaged 
for retailing at one uniform price, 
sold to customers who wait on them- 
selves, one-stop, and closely keyed to 
demand, handling costs are reduced 
almost to zero. 

Schott sells through 18 manufac 
turers’ sales representatives, covering 
the United States and Canada, who 
call on electronic parts jobbers and 
electronics manufacturers wo us 
large quantities of tools and parts. 
Jobber orders are filled from Schott 
headquarters in Los Angeles or from 
a branch warehouse in Chicago, which 
serves eastern distributors. Supply 
houses in turn sell to radio stores, 
repair men, laboratories, amateuls 
and industrial electronic users. 
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fat you 
ent. Wi 
at have 
th an « 
ack-anc 
Use th 


your 


Easy as talking on the telephone, you re- 
cord sound onto magnetic track while pro- 
jecting picture with Filmosound 202. Instant 
playback or correction of recording errors 
with flip of reverse switch. Magnetic sound 
track will last for life of film. 


Add sound to silent 16mm film, then play 
back at silent speed to retain normal action. 
Add new sound to optical sound film with- 
out harming original sound track. Change 
from magnetic to optical track without vary- 
: : ing sound quality. Musical background and 
fhat you save on your first sound film will more than pay for the cost of equip- sound effects easily mixed with voice. 

nt. With your Filmosound 202, you can add sound to old 16mm silent films 


t have been transferred onto single perforated stock ... new sound to a film You buy for life when you buy 


ith an obsolete sound track ... and project any 16mm movie, silent or sound, 

ack-and-white or color. 

Use the coupon for full details on how you can use magnetic sound movies. Or e & owe 
> your Bell & Howell dealer for a demonstration of the Filmosound 202! 


Guaranteed for lite: During the life 
of the product, any defect in work- 
manship or material will be reme- 


died free (except transportation). 
_ ee Raia emnicinsee 
g 1 Bell & Howell 
) ; 7190 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 
I Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
{1 complete information on the new Filmosound 
4 1 202 recording projector. I am interested in its 
| ! use for: 
H C) Church [) School 
t P C) Industry L] General 
] i C] 70-DL Movie Camera 
a= | 
; ; ’ seals 1 
Hterlocking fcature prevents accidental *‘Clutch’”’ permits stopping film with pic. 4 Name — ~~~ 
peure of rec ngs. This button must be ture on screen for “cue” marking. Optical Addie 
ape to put sachine in recording posi- and magnetic sound pick-up, record and ecm 
may n will previous recording erase heads are all positioned together asa 1 Organization (if any). 
a2 - Su controls make the Filmo- unit. Synchronization of sound with pic- ! 
02 aln foolproof. ture is easily achieved. ! Ee County. State 
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MANY INDUSTRIAL FILMS have high entertainment value because of colorful char- 
acters, dramatic action, and unusual background . . . these factors always help a film 
distributor to find good audiences. Such a picture was made by the Armand Denis 
Expedition in South America for Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp. The Colorado Indians 
who appeared in the film were fascinated by cameras, were eager to get into the act. 


IN THE HANDS OF A CAPABLE FILM MAKER, industrial processes can make excellent 
film material, and the resulting picture often wins extra circulation for its educational 
value. This "still" is from a film showing how a decorative striped finish on plywood 
backed by a stainless steel sheet is used in the construction of drug store soda fountains. 


What Film Distributors Do: 
How They Work 


Companies with limited experience in making and showing 
industrial films often ask this question. In this article one 
well-known film distributor explains his functions, tells how 
suitable audiences are found and film bookings arranged. 
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Based on an interview with 


PAUL R. FOGHT 


General Manager 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 


Sponsored films have become big 
business. Millions of dollars are }y. 
ing poured into the production an¢ 
distribution of such films each yea; 
and a large percentage of this mone 
is aimed at getting reasonably imme. 
diate sales or to educate specific audi. 
ences, build good will, and so to lay 
the foundation for future sales, |) 
other words, when business puts , 
substantial investment into a film it 
looks for substantial results. Industry 
seldom makes a film just for fun, 


Making films which will mee 
modern standards is not a hit-or-miss 
business and it is not done with 
chicken feed. The average qualified 
and successful producer will hesitate 
to put the cost of a first class 10- 
minute feature film at much under 
$20,000. If, to get the kind of pic. 
ture wanted, an expedition into the 
jungles of Borneo or South America 
is necessary, the costs may mount to 
even several times that. 

Expeditions of this kind have been 
organized in the past to show, in 
film, the operation of various types of 
heavy machinery such as crawl-trac- 
tors, trucks, earth moving equipment, 
mining machinery, equipment for 
building irrigation projects, and so 
on no end. Air lines, now in move- 
ment almost all over the world, are 
on the other hand in position to get 
intriguing travel pictures without the 
cost of any special expedition. Mostly, 
these pictures are 16mm. 

“Any company may make any sort 
of film it desires,” says Paul R. 
Foght, general manager of Ideal Pic- 
tures, offices in New York and Chi 
cago. “That is merely a matter 0! 
having the money to invest and the 
story to tell. Any corporation or bus: 
ness house that makes a_ picture 
naturally expects return on the m- 
vestment. To get this return the pic: 
ture must have audiences; it must be 
shown to many people; the people 
should be the right kind o/ people. 

“Like everything else in todays 
business world, the distrib.tion 0 
films is a highly specialized field 
Prints must be checked constantly to 
insure that they remain in gvod com 
dition. Bookings must be sec:red and 
allocated. Audience reports giving 
breakdowns as to the number and 
type of people who view ‘1¢ film, 
must be compiled and tabu!:ted. All 
this to guage the effectivene s 0! the 
film in reaching the desired audr 
ence.” 
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The quickest, shortest route to your 
sales destination is via the Cleveland 


CLEVELAND om 


CONNEAUT 
ASHTABULA 
i PAINESVILLE 
WARREN 


CHARDON ee 
KENT 
MEDINA \Y 


ft DION 


RAVENNA 


SALEM 
BARBERTON SEBRING 
ALLIANCE 


NEW PHILADELPHIA 


4 uni 


MILLERSBURG 
DOVER 


a 2-in-! market of nearly $5,000,000,000 
served by the CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


counties. Here’s concentrated buying 
power...fast approaching the whopping 


Plain Dealer. For the PD effectively 
covers Greater Cleveland plus 26 adjacent 


five billion dollar mark! 


Have your say...the best way...in the PD. 


(Cleveland) 26 Adjacent 

Cuyahoga Cy. County Area* 
Che Plain Dealer’s Market Total RetailSales . . $1,733,424,000 $1,327,825,000 
Survey Department can assist Food Sales . ... 458,874,000 333,266,000 
pe pra gem hapten Gen. Merchandise Seles 263,872,000 108,266,000 
waa data fer Cleveland. Drug Sales . 56,838,000 32,877,000 
rite for information. Furn., Hsld., Radio Sales 85,680,000 59,480,000 
Eff. Buying einen 2,725,572,000 2,064,059,000 
i * Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. Figures—Sales Management Survey, May, 1952 

\ 


CLEVELAND 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


“\PLAIN DEALER 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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Lyle C. Harvey, President of Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., says: | 


WHAT GIVES CAP WITH 


MORE SUGAR’FOR Y THIS OPERATION 


L.A,ANN-SEE YOU 
TOMORROW. 


-- BRYANT HERE IN 
CLEVELAND AND THE PAYNE 
FURNACE, AND DAY & NIGHT 
PLANTS IN L.A. EXCHANGE TOOLS 

mm AND PARTS. WE FLY 'EM. 


YOU MEAN THEY BORROW EACH OTHERS || imi’ weVE CUTA LOT OF OUR 
EQUIPMENT CROSS COUNTRY LIKE ee TOOLING AND INVENTORY 
NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS wl COSTS IN HALF SINCE WE 
BORROW SUGAR ? Tl, STARTED OPERATION 
“CUP- OF -SUGAR”. 


THANKS TO US 
SKYJOCKEYS, YES. 


FLYING TIGERS... ANOTHER BUSINESS BUILT ON (CAN DO’ 


Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY be 
LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE 


Whe Fly tug liger tine lie 


GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 3, CALIFORNIA. CABLE: FLYTIGER 


Such services and checks are , 
must, Mr. Foght further points 9, 
if a sponsored film is ro achiey 
maximum selling or public relation 
impact. When a sponsor turns ty 
problem of distribution over to , 
company specializing in th’s field, 
usually calls upon the booking . 
ganization to: 


1. Advertise and promote the fil 
nationally. 


2. Secure | \okings. 


3. Mail, care for, and repair pring 


4. Furnish a monthly audience ». 
port. 

(All these services are carried oy 
for a small fee per booking.) 

Ideal Pictures has been in th 
business of booking 16mm films fy: 
32 years. It is wholly owned )}& 
Esquire, Inc., and utilizes bot 
Esquire and Coronet regularly in is 
promotions. Each month full- ani 
half-page advertisements in these ty 
magazines reach an estimated reader. 
ship of 17,000,000 persons. Since 
these sponsored films are offered with 
out charge, except for an occasiond 
service fee, the words “free film’ 
reach out constantly for new spov- 
sored film customers. 

For example, one recent advertise 
ment in Esquire specifically named 
companies and films now available 
follows: 


Champion Spark Plug Co—lgn: 
tion and Spark Plugs; The Story 
Spark Plugs. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Paci 
R.R.—Golden Journey; Wheels of 


Progress. 


Pan American World Airways—f 
Wings over Suomi (Finland 
Wings over Italy, Wings over V: 
kingland. 

Among other films suggested a” 
available were: Strategic Materials 
Men, Metal and Machines; Nick 
Milling and Smelting; The Story 0 
Nickel; Rubber River. Also, Whee 
Across Africa, Wheels Across Ind 
and Wheels Across the Andes, and 
variety of so-called “Wags 
films which include Wing: 
muda, Cuba, the Caribb 
land, Belgium, France, 
Mexico, Guatemala and H wail. 

One recent advertisemen 
net, drew more than 5,0!) 
Many of the people wri 
letters revealed, never b 
heard of sponsored films. 
generally prefer a high pei 
adult viewers for their filn 
on the other hand, with th 
budgets and extensive use 
as teaching aids, are a n 


Sponsor fF 
ntage 0 & 
School: 4 
limited 

movie ff 
h easit’ i 
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Here are the answers to your 

questions about Seattle’s buying habits. Once 

again The Seattle Times’ 1952 Consumer Analysis of the 

Greater Seattle market makes a revealing sTUDY OF BRAND 

PREFERENCES. It is filled with useful, up-to-the-minute data 

on Market, Methods, Foods, Toiletries, Home Equipment, 
General Buying Habits. 

This study is the accepted and standardized analysis as con- 
ducted in other leading markets by major newspapers in Mil- 
waukee, Washington, D. C., Indianapolis, Omaha, St. Paul, Co- 
lumbus, Birmingham, Salt Lake City, Sacramento and other cities. 


Get your copy today. Ask your local O’Mara & Orms- 
bee man. Or write to Advertising Manager, The Seattle 


Times, Seattle 11. 


REACHES 8 OuT OF 10 SEATTLE HOMES 


Represested by O'MARA & ORMSBEE * New York * Detroit ° Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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| YOU GO in this beautiful country of ours, the 


brilliant green and yellow Mayflower vans with the big 
red letters on the side are part of the scene. Mayflower 
vans travel more miles every year than any other long- 
distance mover, helping America move ahead in peace and 
in war. Mayflower is the safe, easy way to move long- 


distance anywhere in the United States or Canada. Try it! 


“AMERICA’S FINEST” 
Long-Distance Furniture Movers 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY °¢ INDIANAPOLIS 
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group to reach with sponsored films depend 
The use of adult magazines, such rain al 
Esquire and Coronet, M-. Foght he 102 
points out, attracts an exceptionally pe exc 
high percentage of adults, -well over full it 
50% in most cases. quite | 


In addition to magazine adverts. films | 
ing as a means of securing bookings, factual 
Ideal relies on its mailing lists, which B quent! 
have been built up over years in the BE loss an 
field. Each month a flood of stuffers week. 


catalogs, self-mailers and other adver. Bec: 
tising material is sent out to clubs § ment 
schools, churches, industries, etc. shown 
Thus a wide variety of projector. § bookir 
owning groups are available to spon. shown 
sored films. such 2 

Responses to all advertising are spons¢ 
constantly checked in order that the & tain | 
distributors may maintain an active, § durin 
up-to-date list of potential users. Sor 


Another advantage a sponsor receives — show 
from a film distributor is the poss. § direct 
bility of tie-in bookings for his films, J line v 
Ideal, for example, claims to have the J Flori 
world’s largest library of 16mm films J in G 


and does a large volume in the en- § Ideal’ 
tertainment, religious and educa- } answ 
tional fields. blank 
plugg 

Aim for Tie-in Market = 

elpe 

up hi 

Users of such films offer an ex- Lo 
cellent market for tie-in bookings. |: Miar 
is easy to convince a church program booki 
director, or the entertainment chair- throu 
man of a social club, that a free F) office 
sponsored film will add immeasur- Ff range 
ably to the success of his program. were 
Since the problems of individual J per | 


sponsors vary greatly, a film distrib- 
utor must be equipped to cope with 
many problems. One problem which 
seems to face all sponsored films is 2 
slacking off in summer bookings. 
This is due, likely, to increased out- 
door activities during this period. 
Over the years, however, film dis 
tributors have developed a new source 
for summer bookings. This is the 
roadshowman. ’ 

The roadshowman is a fascinating 
figure in modern American lore. He 
fills a niche in the American scene 
that much of the nation does not 
even know exists. Roadshowmen 
travel a circuit, from theater!ess tow! 
to theaterless town, mainly in south- 
ern areas, showing their films on 4 
regular weekly schedule. 

The roadshowman’s theater may 
be an empty lot, an old store, « school 
gym, a local meeting hall—any place 
where he can set up his projector and 
screen and seat some peopic. The 
roadshowman works closely with lo 
cal merchants and can be a {actor 10 
promoting community spirit. . . and 
sales... in the small towns °¢ visits. 

With his low budget, but always 
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jependent on the weather because 
d ssorm is his worst enemy, 
the roadshiowman has proved himself 
an excellert remedy for the summer 
iyll in sponsored bookings. He is 
quite willing to accept such films, 
flms that in many instances he is 
actually paid to show, films that fre- 
quently mean the difference between 
loss and profit at the end of any given 
week. 

Because of its extensive entertain- 
ment library, Ideal attracts road- 
showmen and so can effect tie-in 
bookings for sponsored films. Road- 
showmen who book their features 
such as westerns and serials also elect 
sponsored films and so help to main- 
tain booking averages for the latter 
during summer months. 

Some companies may want to 
show their films only in areas served 
directly by their product. One bus 
line wanted to show its film only in 
Florida and a few selected counties 
in Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana. 
Ideal’s mailing list proved to be the 
answer. Participating counties were 
blanketed with eye-catching cards 
plugging the film and its availability. 
Postage-free business reply cards 
helped the prospective booker to make 
up his mind. 

Local offices in Atlanta, Memphis, 
Miami and Baton Rouge stimulated 
bookings through personal selling and 
through local mailings. Since the four 
ofices were within speedy postal 
range of the specified areas, bookings 
were expedited and more showings 
per print could be arranged. 


rain an 


Less Time Getting There 


The fact that valuable “audience 
time” can be lost while the film is in 
transit is something to be considered 
by a sponsor. Each day that a film 
remains on a tral or a truck is one 
in which the film’s original purpose 
is being lefeated. By distributing 
prints in its 26 strategic offices, Ideal 


can assure a sponsor that no customer 
is more than 400 miles from a local 
ofice at any time. This means fast 
shipment and fast return and so an 
increase 1) bookings per print. 

Since | leal has on its lists 90% of 
the proj: or-owning public and since 
It adver sin both audio-visual and 
national consumer publications, it is 
generall, able to produce the exact 
type oi audience a sponsor wants. 

ne la: manufacturer of auto 
Parts, tor example, desired primarily 
a male audience. Through use of its 
ote anc through advertisements in 

Squire, <imed at the male market, 
the distrbutor was able to answer the 
company's needs. 
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His business paper ...of course 


No man who takes his job seriously takes his business paper lightly. 
The Best Informed Men in your Field read every issue . . . straight 
through. They can’t afford not to. Who can, in these fast-moving times? 
New ideas, new products, new methods, new techniques crop up one- 
a-minute. You need the continuous touch with facts and news and 
“how-to” that only your business paper provides. The editors continu- 
ously scout the field for you; the advertisers report new products . .- 
new profit angles. Cover-to-cover reading makes you one of the Best 
Informed Men in your field, too. 


Did you know this business paper is a member of the Associated 
Business Publications? It’s a paid-circulation paper. . . which 
means the editors must keep their magazines well sold and well 
read. They meet other editors in clinics, conferences and courses 
... work to make a good paper better—to serve you in more ways. 
Your business paper is worth every minute you spend with it! 


TTTTTTT TTT TTT TCT TT TC TT Te ee. kk er tk 


NEXT ISSUE the Best Informed Men in your Field will be reading... 


17 Tested Ways to Improve 
Manpower Leadership 


BY BURTON BIGELOW 
Burton Bigelow Organization— 
Management Consultants 


Coming June 15 in... 
Sales Management | 


One of a series of advertisements prepared by THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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When You're the Small Fry 
In the Distributor's Line 


lt may not be economical to use broadside promotion for 
your product if it accounts for a small part of your dis- 
tributor's volume. But Mr. Brendel lists five ways in which 
you can increase your appeal effectively with direct mail. 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL ° Merchandising Director 


James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


What can a manufacturer, whose 
line doesn’t account for much of a 
distributor’s total sales, do to encour- 
age his distributors to devote time to 
his products? His problem is much 
tougher than the manufacturer’s, 
whose line is first or second in dollar 
volume. 

You can attract him by: 


|. Better than average gross profit. 


2. Better than average advertising 
help. 


3. More skillful field sales help. 


4. More careful product knowl- 
edge instruction. 


5. Help in maintaining and con- 
trolling distributor inventory. 

Direct mail written to distributors 
and their salesmen is an economical 
method of explaining your position 
on these five points. 

The ideal mailing list includes the 
home addresses of distributor sales- 
men. For, as is to be expected, they 
read mail received at home more 
thoroughly at night than they do 
similar messages picked up at the 
ofice during the day. A manufac- 
turer can create a list by: 

.A frank request explaining 
what the names and addresses are to 
be used for and how this will profit 
the distributor. 

... Manufacturer representatives 
collecting this information during 
their calls on distributors. 

... Registration of distributor per- 
sonnel for correspondence courses or 
incentive plans. 

...- Offers of special sales aids, 
“heart warmers,” birthday, hobby or 
other club memberships. 

... Special requests. (One manu- 
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facturer made a request just before 
Christmas—and received a long list 
of names in response, because the dis- 
tributors apparently thought their 
men were going to get presents.) We 
are not suggesting any of these sub- 
terfuges—merely recording them. 


Go Ahead and Overdo It: _—Dis- 
tributors may gripe about your send- 
ing them too much mail—but pay no 
attention to it. In one case, a manu- 
facturer’s sales manager called on 
one of his plain-spoken Texas dis- 
tributors who opened up with: “Stop 
sending us so much mail!” 

“Who's sending you too much 
mail?” asked the manufacturer’s man. 

“Why you are,” snapped the dis- 
tributor. 

‘“‘What do you mean ‘you’ 
the sales manager. 

“Why, the ABC Co.—that’s who,” 
the distributor bellowed. 

“Well, my friend, it must be 
working. Two years ago, you didn’t 
even know the name of my com- 
pany. Now, you do—and_ how! 
Mister, that mail is doing exactly 
what it is supposed to do: keeping 
the name of my company and its 
products continually in our distrib- 
utors’ minds. Now, if this mail bar- 
rage of ours is annoying you, just 
drop it quietly in your waste basket 
without reading it. And if it’s so 
completely irritating that you can’t 
stand it, just say the word, and we’ll 
take you off the mailing list. We’re 
not going to stop it because a lot of 
guys read it and get something out 
of it.” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t want you to 
take us off the list, but we do get a 
lot of mail from you folks,” relented 
the distributor. 

Getting recognition and response 


2” queried 


from distributors is the same as it j 
with prospects. In both cases, th 
cumulative effect is achieved. A word 


of caution: Do not get the m 


istaken 


idea that mass in numbers of mailings 
will make up for lack of quality—fo; 
distributor salesmen can throw away 


a lot of direct mail as easy as 
if the mailings deserve it. 


a few. 


Mail doesn’t have to be humoroy 
to be interesting. One manufacture; 
says: “I don’t know how many time 
distributor salesmen have asked me 
how to sell our product. What the 


really want to know is: ‘Why 


should 


my customers buy your product jp 
preference to any other? What ha 
it got that no competitive product 
has?’ These are not easy questions 


for a manufacturer to answer, 


but if 


his direct mail provides the answers. 
it will be decidedly interesting to his 


distributors.” 


Probably the least 


controversial 


method of periodically capturing the 


distributor salesmen’s 


attention js 


through the use of an_ interesting 


series of direct mail ‘“‘lessons. 
indeed is the distributor who 


”” Rare 


objects 


to his men receiving such training, 


although he may insist on di 


ssemin- 


ating the information rather than to 


permit it to be mailed direct 
salesmen’s homes. 


to his 


Postals Prime Prospects 


One manufacturer of steam spe- 
cialties created a 15% increase in the 
sale of his products by distributors 


through the use of a series 


of 12 


foldover postal card “pointers” sent 


out each week. This 


series 


was 


primer-simple in pointing out what 
the product does, how it does it, what 
it is used for and how to select the 


proper type for each service, 
install the product 
where to sell it. &ven if a 
utor’s salesman already knew 
thing that was covered in this 
he was still pleasantly remind 
a week for 12 weeks that 


supposed to sell this particula 


uct. The Mill Supply Divi 
the Bristol Co. has successfu 
chandised its correspondenc: 
of Bristol socket screws to st 
its present distributors and 


new outlets. The two cours 


tioned here are the type tha 
require direct response fron 
utor personnel other than st 
sales effort. Another course 
the distributor salesmen ti 
each lesson with some answ: 
in to the manufacturer. T/ 
may then grade the answers 
turn them to the students 
wishes. Not long ago the 1 
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Electric 
Electric 


he ral card sel 
rd men the 1dea 
en 


Trumbull 


8 BF by pointing 


lyepartment of 


General 
sent out an oversize pos- 


ling their distributor sales- 


of carrying a sample 
HCI switch on all calls 
out how this maneuver 


or vould get more orders. 
ay Ir is not enough tor a manutac- 
W, BM eurer to launch a heavy advertising 
-ampaign, for his distributors and 
Us their salesmen may never see most of 
tt & these advertisements. It is also the 
SB esponsibility of the manutacturer to 
ne Bond to all distributor salesmen 
YB copies of advertisements with at least 
Id . brief explanation of what the ad- 
In ertisements are expected to do and 


a # , what publications they are ap- 
Ct & pearing. This is most important, tor 


0s § . modest advertiser who does a regu- 
it B jar and thoughtful job of merchan- 
', & dising his advertisements to his dis- 
us & -ributors may well get more credit 


‘han a company that spends much 
al BF nore on advertising but fails to 
he ‘ell” this effort properly. 

ng : 

so Time, Space and Line 

ts EF 

ig, Perhaps manufacturers fail to re- 
n- B alize that advertising competition 
to fF stems more directly from other manu- 
is fF facturers represented by the same dis- 


tributor than from other manufac- 


fturers in the 


same industrial field. 


Therefore your space advertising in 
listributor publications and your di- 


ect mail zo distributors must com- 


- B vete for each distributor’s time with 


he BF every other 


line he handles. 


ts Not al] distributors, or all manu- 
12 BH tacturers either, approve of special 
nt F incentive campaigns to stimulate dis- 


tributor salesmen to accomplish cer- 
tain objectives: Some manufacturers 


at have found that they can obtain added 


he B sales effort 


b- Bi chandise o: 
v- Bagers have 


, HB campaigns a 
with 
% Bwhom thei: 
for a larger 


ce peting 


ot Btime of th 


s¢ or mercha: 
en to buy” 
salesmen’s 
n- Btheir sales 
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t0 B salesmen for 
their products with prizes of mer- 


t- B distributors. 


ot Butors climb: 
- ifacturer y, 
ed tractive tha 
6 Bhis distribu 
m Snterest and 


by rewarding distributor 
extra sales efforts on 


money. These sales man- 
discovered in incentive 
practical means of com- 
other manufacturers, 
distributors represent, 
portion of the selling 
salesmen of these same 
Thus, by means of cash 


dise prizes, they are able 
more of the 


i distributor 
forts and, as a result, 
volume through distrib- 


s. In this manner a man- 


hose potential is less at- 
n other lines carried by 


tors, may strengthen the 


activity on his products. 
this reason that certain 
dislike incentive cam- 
y tend to influence their 
prorate selling in a dif- 
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ferent proportion by lines than the 
distributors feel the potentials of the 
lines justify. 

Manufacturers who use incentive 
campaigns, use them regularly and 
have strong convictions of their ef- 
fectiveness, as well as evidence in the 
form of results. They depend heavily 
on the mails to inaugurate the cam- 
paigns and to keep the participants 
stimulated throughout the life of the 
special effort. To accomplish this, 
they bombard the salesmen (and 
families, too, if possible) with prize 
catalogs, broadsides, letters and pos- 
tal cards at frequent intervals to in- 
sure sustained effort throughout the 
campaign, 

Because ot this difference of opin- 
ion on incentive campaigns on the 
part of distributors, it would be un- 
diplomatic and unwise for a manu- 
facturer to announce an_ incentive 
campaign to a distributor’s salesmen 
without the latter's approval. 

As has been said by practically 
everybody, other things being equal, 
distributor salesmen will try harder 
to sell the products of the manufac- 
turer they like best. 

One sales manager sends a personal 
letter of congratulation to each dis- 
tributor salesman (and inside person- 
nel) on both their birthdays and 
their wedding anniversaries. Another 
distributes an informal get-acquainted 
booklet picturing his headquarters, in- 
side sales personnel with thumbnail 


sketches to show his distributors that 
they are only ordinary guys like them- 
selves. 

Other sales executives remember, 
while they are on vacation or travel- 
ing abroad, to send postal cards to 
distributor personnel—and they ap- 
preciate it. During the war some 
manufacturer personnel, who were in 
the Armed Services, kept in touch by 
mail with the old distributor friends. 
It is not unusual for a manufacturer 
to mail out good luck charms, tie- 
clips, free personal samples of his 
product and various other “heart 
warmers”’ to the employes of his dis- 
tributors to deliberately help win 
their friendship. 

During periods when manufactur- 
er lines are in short supply and dis- 
tributor salesmen suffer as a result, 
they have ingeniously formed hobby 
clubs, helped distributors interchange 
badly needed items, planned training 
courses, etc., to help retain the 
kindly feelings of these salesmen. A 
manufacturer can build good will 
among his distributor salesmen with 
a single postage stamp. 

A number of manufacturers regu- 
larly mail house publications edited 
expressly for distributors and their 
salesmen. These publications right- 
fully carry all sorts of news about 
the manufacturers’ products, markets 
and related information interestingly 
presented from the distributor’s view- 
point. 


TWO-COLOR TIE-IN: Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., and Coffee 
Time Products of America, Inc., are jointly sponsoring this display showing 
Du Mont “Royal Sovereign” TV receiver over slogan, “TV Time Is Coffee 
Time.” Receiver’s screen carries picture of TV star Rudy Vallee and his 
bride, toasting each other with goblets of the Coffee Time beverage. Super 
markets, groceries and drug stores will feature display in floor promotions. 
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NOW 
ON--THE--JOB 
SALESMEN’S TRAINING 


Custom-tailored for your individual business—and limited 
to a single client per industry—ours is a highly effective 
program of individualized sales instruction which will help 
your salesmen. 

—Obtain thorough, ON-THE- 
JOB training in professional 
selling fundamentals at a 
fractional cost of time- 


—Profit from the exchange of 
field-tested sales know-how 
without loss of time from 
their territories 


consuming sales meetings 


—Increase sales without a 
corresponding increase in 
field selling costs 


—lIncrease daily selling time 
by as much as 20% 


SALES TRAINING 


Executive Offices 
53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Tel.: WAbash 2-1954 


—Organize and work their 
territories more efficiently 


—tTrain Distributor salesmen 


—It will pay for itself time 
after time in improved sales 
performance, lower selling 
costs and reduced turnover 


If you employ 25 or more salesmen we invite and welcome 
the opportunity to explain how we can help you. 


CORPORATION 


Eastern Offices 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, New York 
Tel.: Murray Hill 7-5896 


55 Drug Brands Will Run 
Joint Monthly Series 
In Curtis Magazines 


Fifty-five drug products and 13 
or more independent drug wholes. 
ers — with the help of a series «: 
monthly double-page “shopping |x 


spreads in Country Gentleman, Hy). 
day, Ladies’ Home Journa! and T 
Saturday Evening Post—will seek : 


enlist the nation’s 50,000 druggists» 
a “Your Drug Store” campaign, 
Sponsor of the program, to bre: 
in the four Curtis magazines jn Se. 
tember, is a_ recently-formed Inj. 
pendent Service Wholesale Druggis: 
Merchandising Network, says Mz). 
bert St. Georges of St. Georges § 
Keyes, New York advertising agence 
The network will provide a natio; 
merchandising service to retailers, 
Plans for the network and the pro 
motion were developed by Geor 
| Gale, originator of a “Once in 
Lifetime” drug promotion of MM: 
Kesson & Robbins, which ran in Li 


last vear. Mr. Gale is now vice. 

| president in charge of merchandisin ff 
of St. Georges & Keyes. 

| The first ad will show all 55 par 
ticipating products, with prices, on 
the theme “Back to school values «ff 
your drug store.” At least 18 

| wholesaler salesmen are expected 
use reprints of it to solicit orden 
from druggists. On the reprint wil 
be a “quick service order blank. 
Retailers will be urged to display th 
products and to order mats of the 
ads for local newspaper and other ai: 
vertising over their own signatures 


| Continuing Campaign 


Participating manufacturers w! 
buy larger panel insertions must sig 
for 12 times; smaller-insertion adver 
tisers sign for three to six times. 

Manufacturers, Mr. St. George 
says, may participate in the progral 
for as little as $800 a month. Ths 


will cover the 12 million circulation 
of the four magazines, with estimatt 
total audience of 36 million, cooper 
tion of the wholesalers from coast ' 
coast, and promotion by the store 
Arthur W. Kohler, vice-presidet 
in charge of advertising of Curt: 
says that in 1951 15% of total 
vertising revenue of the ‘our mag 
zines came from drug products. | 
day, drug stores provide ‘ore 
half of their newsstand circulatio 
The program is said te be aime 
at the rising competition in dre i 
product sales by drug cha's, depal™ 
ment stores and super ma’ kets. 
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Possibly you’re tired of hearing about the extra money the 


consumer could spend but doesn’t. 


Maybe all you want is some ideas on how you can tap this summer’s 


record potential—while at the same time meeting management's insistence on 


increasing profit margins by keeping sales costs low. 


If so. we recommend that you read our new study, 


“what are YOU going to do about the SUMMER BOOM ?” 


It includes an exclusive analysis of this summer’s sales outlook combined 


with a plan for making effective and economical use of television in 


8 major markets which account for over 50% of all U.S. television homes. 


If you don’t have a copy, call your NBC Spot Sales representative 
or write NBC Spot Sales, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, and ask for 
“what are YOU going to do about the SUMMER BOOM ?” 


NBC Spot Sales 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


SAN FRANCISCO HOLI 


DENVER 


representing TELEVISION STATIONS: 


CHARLOTTE 


WASHINGTON 


.YWOOD 


ATLANTA 


WNBT 
WNBQ 
KNBH 
WPTZ 
WBZ-TV 
WNBK 
WNBW 
WRGB 


New York 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Cleveland 
Washington 
Schenectady- 


Albany-Troy 


Onavisual 
All Purpose 
Portable 


The Most Ingenious Easel Ever Built 


Replaces blackboard. Use large, modern paper 
pads: This versatile easel is also equipped for 
arge cardboard charts or flipover charts. Strong 
yet light in weight. Folds in a jiffy for easy 
portability or storage. Thousands in use by big 
business—everywhere. 


Write tor descriptive circular. 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 


68 Jackson St. Stamford, Conn. 
Phone 48-3345 


Mark your product 


>) 


Spotlight your product with a sparkling 
metal name plate. We gladly cooperate with 
sales and advertising executives to create 
standout identification which reflects your 
product’s quality . .. marks it for more sales. 
Send a rough sketch or blue print for design 
suggestion and quotation. Let us help you 
improve your product identification. Write 
now for detailed information. 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. J 
Subsidiary of Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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MULTIPRODUCT DEMONSTRATOR: 


removable pads. 


A Family of Visuals Works 
For Hoffmann-La Roche 


lt takes more than casual product knowledge to sell drug 
specialties to physicians. That's why Roche puts sales-tod 
demonstration into detailing. Here are the tools... 


If there be a sales-aid nonbeliever, 
let him consider this versatile array 
of visual selling tools utilized by 
pharmaceutical detailmen of Hofi- 
mann-La Roche, Inc. Roche is con- 
vinced that each sales presentation 
must begin from a clearly defined 
point and move in logical sequence 
to a conclusion; that detailmen must 
not cut corners or submit to the ten- 
dency to skip “uninteresting” product 
data. This family of visuals enables 
the representative to touch all bases 
with each prospect. 


Accordingly, we are introducing to 
you the Roche tool family this month 
because we feel the presentation of it 
may suggest to other companies how 
sales tools can cut out backtracking 
and seesawing, minimize wordy, 
graveyard platitudes. If you study 


Tools for Selling 


This black leather, velvet-lined kit 
has been made into a multiproduct type visual aid through the use of 
Each pad features a different product, or products. Roche 
salesmen usually carry all of the pads which have been provided them. They 
change them according to the products they wish to discuss with a doctor. 
This demonstration kit lends itself to featuring seasonal products, new 
products or others—depending on the strategy of the sales department. 


the captions you will: see how thee 
tools do a heavy selling job—becaut 
each (1) tells a coherent story, (- 
saves time and (3) gives the salesma’ 
a leg to stand on. 


We suggest careful perusal of - 


five sales aids offered, because t 
techniques represented —a_ whee 


meter, photograph transparencies, § 
plastic visualizer and compact det 


onstration kits—may be adaptable ' 
other products, other lines. 


In putting these tools to wom 


Hoffmann-La Roche materially co 
tributes to the development of m0" 
professional standards in selling ant 


reinforces what we've been saying # 


along: selling wholly with conver’ 
tion is old-fashioned . . . fill the pro 


pect’s ears and eyes. 
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Tools for Selling cont.) 


TURN CLOCKWISE: Called the Gantrisin Meter, this wheel is 
used by Roche salesmen to demonstrate to physicians the relative 
drug resistance of organisms to antibacterials. For example, when 
taken in usual doses, one sulfonamide on the market can be taken 
only six times before organisms develop a resistance to it. Thus, 
the drug loses its effectiveness in overcoming a body infection. 
When this happens, the physician usually increases the dose or 
switches to a different product. According to Roche, Gantrisin 
exhibits a minimum tendency toward creating drug resistance. 
The Meter graphically indicates that an organism must be exposed 
to Gantrisin at least 24 times before developing a resistance to it. 
By using the Meter himself, the physician can see this advantage 
of Gantrisin ‘Roche.’ 


4 LOOK AT LIVER: These micro-photograph transparencies 
how the effect of Litrison on the liver of a rat. The rat had been 
ed a high fat diet, and the micro-photograph on the right of the 
plastic visual demonstrates how Roche Litrison helps prevent 
tatty infiltration of the liver. This visual is easily carried in the 
iside coat pocket by Roche salesmen, and they rate it highly as 
‘ convincing sales tool. 


1952 


40 years know-how make 
Burkhardt Binders better. 
Allsizes—all types in stock 
and to order. Write for 
samples and descriptive 


LARNED AT SECOND 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 


"Binders to American Business’’ 


More Effective j More SELLective 
Pe \W 
Ga 
| Every HAIRE Trade Paper 
| is ete its trade 
| {\\ 


Be HANDBAGS: 


AND ACCESSOFIFS 


sacl 
re 


| CRoG - 
| GLAgs Jone 


i cities ae 


COSMETICS 
TOILETRIES 
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FOOD ADVERTISERS 
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Want to put food advertising to the customer is already familiar. But with the glass tube and dropper VW 
test? Roanoke is your ideal test pictured above, Roche detailmen have the equipment necessary to 
market! show doctors that something new has vitalized a product long on 
Roanoke has geographic isolation the market. The little Vi-Penta Drops kit is used to demonstrate 
and there is no penetration from that Vi-Penta now contains synthetic vitamin A. The kit provides 
outside newspapers . . . two key salesmen with a new approach to the discussion of an already well- 


factors assuring dependable test 
results. 


More than that, Roanoke offers the 
powerful new Market Development 
Plan—directed to the food stores 
and wholesalers who make more 
than 70% of the sales in this 
compact, self-contained, 16-county 
trading area. 


With the new Roanoke plan work- 
ing for you... . and in advance of 
you ... retailers are kept abreast 
of your advertising, and you obtain 
important dealer tie-ins . . . better 
cooperation with your entire 
campaign. 


established product. 


Get the facts on the 


ROANOKE MARKET 
 __  DINELOPMENT 


mn 
wot 
me 


gst: PLAN... 


Free: New, 16 
page, informa- 
tive booklet, 
‘Look Who's 
Behind You."’ 
Write Sawyer, 
Ferguson, 
Walker Co., 60 
East 42nd St., ' : ; ; ; 
N. Y. 17 or BEST OF ALL: Here is an accordion type visualizer which over- 


comes the problem of space: It features two products in the photo- 


TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


SAWYER * FERGUSON * WALKER CO, 
National Representatives 


graph, but may be used to promote several products, if necessary 


The sequence of the pages may be replaced or removed to con- 
form with the salesman’s own presentation. A grease pencil may 
be used freely on the surface to underline or encircle various points 
the salesman wishes to emphasize. According to Roche, the 
more creative salesmen often develop their own copy and prepare 
articles which can be inserted between the acetate faces of 
the visualizer. Roche believes this to be the most effective 


sales aid of the entire tool family. 
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R- 
with REALIST Slides? 


_".. theyite been the tines selling 
ALA Theyre tn constr 
demand by our salestnen |" 


President 
Bank Building & Equipment Corporation 
of America, Saint Louis, Missouri 


susie 
a mR slides — in full, natural color and true-to-life three- 
dimensions — are being used to sell everything from 

ronic components to bank buildings. The Bank Building Camera and Viewer 

x ent Corporation of America, for example, has developed aati cient 
effective KEALIST sales kits of completed projects for all company 
execut anc salesmen. They're in constant use and have been a 


sales aid. according to President J. B. Gander. 


remert e 
_Not sly is the REALIST “the world’s finest visual selling aid”, STEREO 
Its a he ideal personal camera. If you haven't seen REALIST 


picture our camera dealer or commercial photographer will be 
— t ow you some. For catalog and information write DAviD THE CAMERA THAT SEES THE SAME AS YOU 
HIT OMPANY. 385 W’. Court Street. Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. Stereo-REALIST Cameras, Viewers, Projectors and. Accesso- 


ries are products of the David White Company, Milwaukee. 


Introduction of the REALIST Handi-Viewer means that commercial users of 
stereo can now effect considerable savings. The Handi-Viewer has the same fine lens 

. same brilliant illuminating system . .. same picture size as the ST61 REALIST 
Viewer. Lights up with slight finger pressure on the slide. Focussing knob is 
centrally located. Convenient, pocket size. Attractively styled and sturdily constructed 
of heavy-duty plastic. 
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Sales Double When Santa Nella 


ITS NEW! 


ery thor 
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SELECTED FOR You 
a See 


7% | 


6 BOTTLE Case 
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Personalizes Wine Labels 


There's a little bit of the snob in all of us. Now a Cali- 
fornia winery capitalizes on this quirk in human nature to 


make it possible for any proud host to offer his guests wine 


from a bottle that says, "Selected especially for .. . 


Based on an interview with RICHARD W. FEDER 


President, Santa Nella Vineyard* 


Did you think that only royal 
households and, possibly, third or 
fourth generation millionaires aspire 
to a personal wine cellar? Although 
millions long since have grown accus- 
tomed to take for granted as necessi- 
ties what once was considered lux- 
uries for the elite, fine wine has some- 
how remained a little shyly in a class 
by itself: enjoyed by the few and 
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with an aura of privilege around it. 

One small winery producing fine 
wines is doing something to change 
this situation. Santa Nella Vineyard 
has made it possible for anyone to 
own a “Personal Cellar” of fine 
wines ... and to have his own name 
on the label of each bottle. 

Santa Nella, which has a line of 
“ordinary” wines for bread-and-but- 


TWO-PART LABEL: (left) the lower po. 
tion carries the brand name and symbols 
the winery name, and the wine type, Uppe 
portion is used for personalization. 


FOR THE RETAILER, (right) Santa Nell 
provides a simple counter. display unit which 
holds six bottles of wine—one of each of th 
six types offered: burgundy, cabernet, ¢:. 


; 


q ‘ 
a % 


4 


may, sauterne, semillon and zinfandel, Po. & 


ter at back suggests 6- and 1!2-bottle pu. 
chases, features “your name" idea. 


ter promotion, and a finer line, has 
been testing unusual merchandising 
techniques to promote the latter .. 


and is getting interesting results. 
Santa Nella was innocent of mer 
chandising in any form until it wa 
taken over several years ago by thret 
men who are keenly interested in se 


ing what modern methods of adver 
tising and selling finer wines can 00 
to popularize them. Richard W. 
Feder, one of the partners, is mo 
closely concerned with — promotion 
Says he: “The old winery was rele- 
tively successful in spite of antiquated 
methods of merchandising. becaus 
the wines were good. We want 1 
find out what can be done i! produc 
tion of good wines and promotion 
good wines are combined.” 

The first step was to create a new 


brand name for the fine line; ne 
to develop a. package and I: vel, and 
then to plan distribution, advertising 


*Guerneville, Calif. 
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“THANK YOU FOR THE CHANCE 


to watch my daughter grow up” 


[ don’t think I would have known how to 
say good-bye to my little girl. Thank you for 
the chance to watch her grow up... The 
doctors tell me that now all the disease in me 
lias been destroyed. I’m going to live. 

I’m one of the lucky ones—one of the 70,000 
wed each year from cancer. There should be 
nore of US 2 2 

When I was helping raise funds last April 
x the Cancer Crusade I never thought I was 
cally working for myself—never dreamed can- 

cer would strike me. 

The dollars you give to the American Cancer 
Soceety mean so much to those of us who face 
ancer. Those dollars paid for the leaflet that 


=} CANCER STRIKES ONE IN FIVE! 
Strike back — give to conquer cancer 


'9$2 


sent me to my doctor . . . He told me yesterday 
they paid for his training on an American 
Cancer Society fellowship. 

Yes, I am one of the lucky ones. With your 
help there will be many more . . . thousands 
more. Won’t you show you care with a gen- 
erous gift? Thank you, thank you very much. 


ee " 
| 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY | 

MAIL GENTLEMEN: 
THIS [ PLEASE SEND ME FREE LITERATURE | 
COUPON ABOUT CANCER. | 
10 [] ENCLOSED IS MY CONTRIBUTION OF | 
“CANCER” Se. TO THE CANCER CRUSADE. | 
C/O YOUR | 
Locat a a I i lle | 
POST | 
OFFICE I eo 
| 

RN eaten seasianos Ee | 

| 
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and selling techniques suitable to fine Cellar 
wines, yet bring them to the atten. promot 
| tion of a wider range of users, his cust 
No change was made in the San, or bus 
Nella line which remains the maip. JB name s 
stay of the business. The brand nan, lar be 
for the fine line is “Personal Cellar. etailel 
It includes six types of table wing Sant 
burgundy, cabernet, gamay, sautern display 
semillon and zinfandel. Traditiong| mote | 
bottles are used, carrying a distin, simple 
tive label. The label is in two parts q bott 
The main portion (See photograph, line, te 
gives the brand name and symbok See f 
| Winery name, and wine type. A sup dition, 
plementary strip affixed above th printe 
main label and completing it, bear persor 
the name of the individual user oj packay 
the wine below the legend “‘Selecte; blank 
Especially for . . .” Thus, Joe Ele. er’s n 
gance has his “Personal Cellar” wine 
labels read: “Selected Especially {o h 
Joe Elegance.” The idea is simplicity 
itself, for the wine is bottled with the 
main label, and the strip with th Be 
user's name is added before his orde of th 
is shipped out from the winery. Jo for « 
can buy as few as three bottles. — Disp 
Personal Cellar wines are distrib- with 
uted in four ways: by direct purchas Here 
from the winery; by mail order order 
through selected quality retail stores turn, 
(in California), and also through 3 ind 
wholesale distributor setup (outside etal 
of California). he h 
More wine drinkers buy thei T 
wines direct from the wineries in retal 
California than one might imagine. have 
Santa Nella capitalizes on this pre- wi 
disposition to promote its personalized He 
line, and the direct winery sales lead INCH 
to repeat orders by direct mail. shel 
the 
spac 
Visitors Become Buyers kee] 
Ave 
Guerneville, where Santa Nella as 
was founded in 1890 by a San Fran- leas 
cisco physician, Dr. Joseph Prosek SIX 
is on the famous Redwood Highwa\ 4 
which attracts many tourists each _ 
g year. Many tourists stop at the win- 
Na & ery which is the oldest to be continu: pe 
SS or 


ously operated in that region, and @ 


number of them are in the habit o! 


5 ordering a case or a carton of wine “ 
= I] I] I] to take with them or to be shipped : 
Q 


after they leave, or to be shipped to 


“$f a . Re 

¢ friends as a gift. Personalized wines 

-, PSP O97 2,98 4 have instantaneous appeal to winer} ar 

visitors. A record is kept of everyone ie 

who buys wine at the wiriery and ve 

from the sales slips a ghee Is i 

~ 1; Ini developed for direct mail follow-up ‘ 

pn ed CORNER San Riego Union and promotion. fe 
> IN THE U.S.A. and age ae is proving to be the 

= most effective means of promoting ' 

“in EVENING TRIBUNE Personal Cellar and receives the most ; 

ye one stress in the sales setup, but not t r 

REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE the exclusion of store distribution. | 

WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. Retail merchandising of Personal 
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Uellar takes two forms: The retailer 
sromotes packages personalized for 
his customers, or he has his own store 
- business name imprinted on the 
name strip. Ihe former is more popu- 
lar because it is unique, giving the 
etailer something unusual to sell. 
Santa Nella has created a dealer 
display piece to help the retailer pro- 
mote Personal Cellar wines. It is a 
simple stand which holds and shows 
a bottle each of the six wines in the 
line, topped by an explanatory poster. 
See photograph on page 114.) In ad- 
dition, retailers receive a_ folder 
printed in wine red, explaining the 
personalized wines idea, picturing the 
package and providing an_ order 
blank. The leaflet carries the retail- 
er's name and address. 


No Inventory Investment 


Because of the personalized nature 
of the package, it is not practicable 
for dealers to keep stock on hand. 
Display bottles show the name strip 
with the words, “Your Name Printed 
Here.” The retailer places customers’ 
orders with the winery which, in 
turn, prints and affixes the name strip 
ind ships direct to the customer. The 
etailer receives his discount just as if 
he had delivered the package himself. 

The advantages of this deal to the 
retailer are obvious: He does not 
have to invest in an inventory of fine 
wines and tie up that much capital. 
He does not have to bother with the 
incidentals _ of shipment, stocking, 
shelving. All that is taken care of by 
the winery. He saves on stockroom 
space. He is paid by the customer, 
keeps his profit, and increases the 
average unit of sale. Instead of selling 
a single bottle of wine, he sells at 
least three or more bottles—probably 
six or 12. 

A carton of three bottles is the 
minimum order for a_ personalized 
label. Originally it was six, but the 
three-bottle package promotes gift 


orders as well as starter sales for new 
customers. Orders for six bottles or 
more are sent prepaid by the winery 
to any address in California. Three- 
bottle orders have the express charged. 
Retailers are assured that if there- 
atter the customer places his repeat 
order uw th the winery direct. the 
order will be routed through the re- 
tailer who sent in the original order 
tor that customer. It costs the cus- 
tomer the same whether he places his 
order direct or through the retailer. 


A three-bottle carton costs $3.95 
oe six-bottle, $6.95; a case of 
< bottles, $12.95. Customers may 


choose iny assortment of the six types 
Ot wine, ‘ 
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How Do You Make Sales Spurts Stick? 
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An impressive sales bulge 
can be achieved by a 
concentrated sales drive 
powered by a prize 
campaign or contest. 


But the profits from such a 
sales spurt are quickly 
cancelled out if the peak is 
followed by a slump—as 
deep as the bulge was high. 


You can assure a permanent 
upward sales slant, however, 
if you use one or more of 
four “hooks” in the form of 
well-chosen campaign 
objectives. 


*What specific merchandising “hooks” must be used to make your sales spurt 


results stick? You will find detailed answers to this important question in 
our new book—INCENTIVES AT WORK. It is packed with dependable data 
based upon an analysis of the accumulated records of more than 4,000 prize 
campaigns conducted by Belnap & Thompson clients in practically every 


business and product field. 


This valuable working tool will be sent FREE to any sales, merchandis- 
ing or advertising executive. The sales principles it presents are based not 
upon theories, but FACTS—proved over and over again by the experience 
of the most successful companies in America. Send the coupon for your 


FREE copy today. 
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BELNAP & THOMPSON, INC. 


Headquarters for Merchandise Prize Incentive Programs 


@ Belnap & Thompson, Inc. 
a Incentive Center, Palmer House, Chicago 
* Without charge or obligation, send me a copy of 
a INCENTIVES AT WORK. 

Send for @ Name Title 
a .. 

! Firm 
FREE book! B dren 

ww City Zone State. 
oe 
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Buffalo leads the entire nation in floy 
milling, producing 13,381,244 barrels jx 
1951 and employing over 3500 peopk 
in this industry. 


183,876 


Sell the News Readers 


and you sell the WHOLE BUFFALO MARKET 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


Santa Nella selects with great care 
the retailers to handle the Personal 
Cellar line. Says Mr. Feder: “It is 
suitable only for stores with quality 
clienteles, stores that emphasize pres- 
tige and the unusual.” The winery 
picks fancy grocers, high grade pack- 
age department stores with 
fine food and wine departments, bet- 
ter class delicatessens or specialty 
food and beverage stores. This phase 
of the business is showing steady 
growth. It is limited to California 
because wines may not be shipped 
out-of-state, under California laws, 
either to the consumer or retailers, 
only to wholesale outlets. 

To promote personalized wines 
elsewhere, Santa Nella is completing 
arrangements which will give it key 
jobbers in New York and New Or- 
leans as a starter for national dis- 
tribution. To these, the winery will 
ship the wines without the strip 
label. The distributors will do what 
the winery does in California: place 
the Personal Cellar line in selected 
retail stores. These dealers will then 
take the consumer orders and trans- 
mit them to the distributor, who will 
act as a winery agent to have the 
names imprinted and affixed to com- 
plete the labeling, and then deliver 


stores, 


the order to the retailer who will be 
responsible for delivery to the cus- 
tomer. 

“In terms of present production,” 
Mr. Feder, “this setup gives 
promise of producing all of the addi- 
tional volume for the fine wines we 
can handle.” 

Retailers are called on personally, 
and the calls are followed up by di- 
rect mail. Selling is directed by Rich- 
ard W. Feder, who is president of 
Santa Nella. 


says 


Seek Gift Market 


Obviously, the setup is a natural 
for gift promotion and Santa Nella 
has not neglected this aspect, which 
was pushed energetically for the first 
time last Christmas. Retailers were 
encouraged to make the most of it, 
and did so with good results. The 
winery went at it with direct mail to 
its California mailing list. 

“Aging serenely in the ancient oak 
casks of our underground cellars,” 
one letter continued after raising the 
question of what to give for Christ- 
mas, ‘“‘are the superb wines that will 
excite and please your friends when 
they open their Personal Cellars on 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 


Christmas day... 


The Buffalo Area ranks !0th in the 
United States in total manufacturin 
employment, with 
workers. 


industrial 


In this outstanding market the Buffal 
Evening News leads in city and retail 
zone circulation, with the largest in New 
York State outside of greater New York, 


and that touch— 


your, or your friend’s, name imprinted 


on each bottle 
gift from all others 


will distinguish your 
even fo! 


those who may ‘have everything’. 
That approach was for individual 


customers. For the first 


time last 


year Santa Nella promoted the idea 
for corporate Christmas giving. Well 
in advance of the holiday season spe- 
cial sales personnel were engaged to 
call on purchasing agents of busines 


firms and suggest personalized 


wines 


as ideal gifts for friends, customers, 
employes, or anyone they wanted to 


please and remember. Respo 


well worth while. One order 
nd, ot 


called for 140 cases... 
course, that many different 
labels. These orders are not 


of the story. Each of the giit 


ages included literature tel 
recipient how to reorder his 
plenishment if he enjoyed t! 
Of course, prices were not 
these had to be requested. 
few new and steady custom 
added to the winery’s list as 
when delighted individuals 
they wanted to keep the pers 
wines in their personal bars. 

“One of our greatest so 
new customers is from adve 
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Mr. Feder points out. The reason 
may be the unusual media chosen. 
The Wall Street Journal, West 


m, has proved one of the 
best pullers for Personal Cellar, even 
though quite small space has been 
ysed (two column by four inches). 
Pacife Purchaser Magazine is an- 
other medium, with full pages in 
black and white. Sunset Magazine 
also is used. Plans are underway for 
advertising in a very original me- 
dium: the book review sections of 
Sunday newspapers, starting in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Mr. 
Feder believes that isn’t as odd as it 
may seem on first thought. “We be- 
lieve that people who read book re- 
views are potentially good customers 
for wine because they appreciate the 
finer things of life.” 

The same idea will be carried out 
in anew outdoor sign series the win- 
ery is planning. Highway signs are 
nothing new in the wine country. 
Santa Nella, like other wineries, has 
sed the usual painted signs inviting 
and directing visitors to its cellars. 
These are now being modernized 
with an interesting twist. The new 
invitation is: “Come in and browse 
mong our casks. Wine-minded per- 


sons get as enthusiastic over fine old 
wine casks as book collectors do over 


fine bindings—and Santa Nella has 


some beautiful old casks. Visitors will 
be received in a tasting room of the 
winery and will then be encouraged 
to sample and professionally taste 
various wines. 

Wine cookbooks and leaflets com- 
plete the winery’s advertising media. 
Souvenir maps of the wine country, 
with Santa Nella highlighted, give 
winery visitors a memento of their 
trip. These souvenir maps are sold for 
a few cents in the vicinity. 


Sales Show Healthy Gain 


Recently the winery tested out a 
new companion to its Personal Cel- 
lar line: a companion six-bottle car- 
ton of mixed fine-wine vinegars— 
red, white, garlic-flavored, mint- 
flavored, tarragon-flavored, and _ es- 
chalot-flavored. Response is excellent. 

As a result of the personalized 
package promotion Santa WNella’s 
sales volume on the fine wines doubled 
in 1951, compared with 1950. All 
indications are that 1952 sales will 
again double, or more than double, 


the figure for the previous year. 

All of this proves, Mr. Feder main- 
tains, that having a fine product is 
not enough. Adding an attractive or 
unusual package helps . . . but a fine 
product in an attractive package, a 
merchandising idea, the whole con- 
sistently promoted through all logical 
channels of distribution, with real- 
istic assistance to dealers, and support 
of the entire program with well- 
thought-out advertising, is what adds 
up to sales. 

Santa Nella expects to develop the 
idea by applying it to retailers, res- 
taurants, hotels, clubs, or any organ- 
ization or business that may like its 
wine personalized. Last year tests 
were made in making it available to 
retail stores. It is also being tested 
in restaurants. With only the strip 
label having to be different for the 
various users, there is an advantage 
beyond the mechanical ease of label- 
ing. The fact that the main ( Personal 
Cellar) label is always the same, 
means that wine drinkers who use the 
brand at home may obtain the same 
type and quality of wine in a restau- 
rant or, enjoying it for the first time 
eating out, may order it for their 
“personal cellar.” 


Che 


REPORT CARD 
IS PERFECT, TOO! 


No city enjoys a higher ranking than South Bend, Indiana in Sales 
Management’s Market Rankings By Population Group. South Bend — 
“Test Town, U.S.A.”— ranks Superior in every sales and income 
classification! Here is an excellent market—and a stable market char- 
acterized by consistent superiority in all fields. South Bend is widely 
recognized as being typical of the nation—a great test market! And 
it’s served by only one newspaper 


for free market data book entitled, “Test Town, U.S.A.” 


Soulh #end 


Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


The South Bend Tribune. Write 


— MN 
mere 


The South Bend, Ind. Market: 
7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


¢ NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Salesmen Tell Harper Brass 


How to Defrost Meetings 


Sales conclaves sponsored by this mid-west manufacturer 


of bolts, nuts, screws and washers, are strictly shirt-sleeve 


affairs. Salesmen are on the record for what they want and 


need, and management makes every effort to provide it. 


Based on an interview with TOM STOTT 
General Sales Monager, The H. M. Harper Co. 


When 


Harper 


executives of The H. M. 
Co., Morton Grove, IIl.. 
decide to hold a company sales meet- 
ing, they study maps. They come up 
with a quiet hideaway off in the Big 
Woods, or in the Great Smokies, or 
high in the Rockies. Last fall’s meet- 
ing was headquartered in the Dairy- 
men’s Club, Boulder Junction, Wis. 
Try to find it on your road map. 

This year the annual meeting will 
move to the Ponte Vedra Club, on 
Ponte Vedra Beach, a seaside spot 20 
miles southeast of Jacksonville, Fla. 

“We keep away from the distrac- 
tions of big cities,” says Tom Stott, 
general sales manager, “and nobody 
gets up the next morning with a head- 
ache. We're a young group. Our 
average age is 35. As a result, infor- 
mality keynotes the entire organiza- 
tion—and that’s why we get away 
from fancy hotels and resorts. We 
wear sport because we think 
casual clothes are more conducive to 
general comfort and keen thinking 
than stuffy business suits.” 

Harper’s products are non-ferrous 
and stainless bolts, nuts, screws and 
washers. President of the firm, H. M. 
(Mike) Harper, founded the com- 
pany 30 years ago, and has built it 
into a $5,000,000 plant which can 
take a $500,000 order in one gulp. 

Says Mr. Stott: “Our annual 
meetings might be called cram ses- 
sions for new salesmen, or refresher 
sessions for veterans. We work hard 
all week, concertrating on our pro- 
gram during forenoons. Our men 
have the afternoons to play golf, fish, 
tramp through the woods. Each 
evening we resume business and work 
until bedtime. We are convinced that 
morning and night sessions are better 
than morning and afternoon sessions. 


togs 
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We have tried out the plan for 
years, and like it. . . . We have no 
intention of changing the system.” 

Harper management believes it is 
important to know what salesmen 
want to talk about. Each year a 
“oripe session” is held, and the man 
with a 25-karat gripe can present his 
problem anonymously to management. 
Management may take these prob- 
lems under consideration overnight 
and report the next day. Each com- 
plaint is handled with conscientious 
care. If no immediate solution is pos- 
sible, the question is carried back to 
the home office and a report made 
after study and research. 

“At every meeting we have held 
so far,” says Tom Stott, “our sales- 
men have done most of the talking. 
We encourage it.” 


“Our Kind of Learning" 


“The sales staff itself is carefully 
screened. We choose bright voung 
salesmen who have, according to tests 
and judgments developed by us, a 
genuine ability to learn. Starting with 
pure and unadulterated salesmen, we 
develop them into engineers. They 
become our kind of engineer and have 
our kind of learning.” 

Given the proper sales talent and 
a free and easy atmosphere, what 
about the meeting itself? Following 
the Boulder Junction meeting in 
September, a committee of salesmen, 
at the request of company executives, 
went to work on a study which 
might, if followed, help turn out 
better meetings. The following re- 
port, “Comments on Agenda for a 
Perfect Sales Meeting,” was turned 
out a few weeks later. 


Introduction: In preparing these gyp. 
gestions, we as panel members rep,,. 
sent the entire sales torce. . . . Ina 
much as each salesman has his ow, 
ideas on this subject, it would } 
difficult to present an agenda regarde; 
as perfect by all. Nevertheless, y, 
have attempted to include all jpd:. 
vidual suggestions. It is understo, 
that this will not necessarily be th: 
agenda for next year, or any subse. 
quent meeting, but it will provid: 
management with some idea of why 
we, as salesmen, want to hear, to talk 
about and do at the sales meeting, 


Aims in Planning: Our aims includ 
an endorsement of the type of meet. 
ing in which the individual salesme: 
are urged to greater participation. |: 
permits the salesman to introduce tl 
subjects he wants discussed; it pro- 
vides an assurance of complete cove: 
age of subject matter and suggests 
varied procedure in the conduct \ 
the meeting. 

For example, many salesmen hav 
commented that in past meetings wi 
have wandered from the subject mz 
ter at hand into conversation foreigr 
to our purpose, or into problems 
applicable only to a few in the grouy 
We feel this wastes time and break: 
the session’s continuity. 

We recommend that a monitor b 
elected from the sales force to con- 
trol conversations and subject matte 
throughout the meeting. He woul 
see to it that conversation continues 
on the subject matter selected for 
particular session. He would have be- 
fore him the meeting’s agenda an 
would be able to explain that a give! 
subject had either previously bee: 
discussed, or would be covered by } 
subsequent session. Such a procedur 
would help us cover all subject mat- 


Ce 


ter within each session and woul’ 
afford further participation by sale 
personnel. 

We propose that individuals who 
have personal problems to discus 
with management do so outside th 
regular session period. This might & 
accomplished by setting aside ont 
hour a day, for example, betwee! 
four and five in the afternoon, © 
making luncheon appointments wit 
management. 

This agenda has also been arrangt¢ 
to permit management greater a@& 
tivity in the early part of the schec 
ule. In so doing, we feel sure man! 
questions could be answered for 
without our having to ask the que 
tion. If a question has not been cov 
ered, salesmen will have the oppor 
tunity to ask it. This procedure, W 
feel, will keep questions to + min 
mum. 
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‘“4t National 
Cash Register 


we believe...” 


STANLEY €. ALLYN 


President, National Cash Register Company 
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“At National Cash Register we believe a thrifty employee is a better employee 
and a better citizen. By providing the Payroll Savings Plan for U. S. Defense 
Bonds we help our employees practice the thrift habit and build up a backlog 
of savings for their future security. By buying Bonds they become share- 


holders in their country.” 


The employee who joins the Payroll Savings Plan be- 
comes a man with an objective——a young fellow who 
realizes that the systematic purchase of Defense Bonds 
ls a sure way to the down payment on a home... a 
father who wants to provide for Junior’s college educa- 
tion... an older man, with an eye to retirement and 
personal security. 


The man with an objective is a better employee. He 
knows that a day lost from work is just that much out 


of his take-home savings. He doesn’t take chances— 
Wants to stay off the accident list. He has a new realiza- 


tion that better work on his part will lead to advance- 
ment—and a larger monthly allotment for Defense 


Bonds 


The man with an objective is a better citizen, holds his 


head | > hi . : : ° 
«i < little higher. He is buying a growing share in 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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America . . . helping to combat inflation . . 
real contribution to the defense effort. 

These employee and employer benefits of the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan are reflected in the records of thou- 
sands of companies. Figures show that as employee 
participation in a Payroll Savings Plan grows to 60%, 
70% or higher, absenteeism decreases, the “Lost Time 
Accidents” curve goes down and production goes up. 

If 60% or more of your employees are not Men With 
Objectives, do something about it. Phone, wire or write 
to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Suite 700, Washington Building, Washington, D. C.., 
and your State Director, Treasury Department, will 
show you how to install a Payroll Savings Plan, or how 
to build an existing Plan. 

During 1951, over 1,500,000 employed men and wom- 
en joined the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Location of Meetings: It is the 
unanimous vote of the salesmen that 
meetings held away from the plant 
are most beneficial. Informality, open 
discussion and opportunity to discuss 
problems with each other outside ot 
session periods seem to be the great- 
est factors for away-from-plant meet- 
ings. 

A plan for holding meetings every 
three or four years at the plant or 
adjacent to it has also been submitted. 
Within this period of time new equip- 
ment is installed and plant changes 
are made. All should see these 
changes. The only contradiction to 
this is that management has intro- 
duced a program whereby each sales- 
man spends a week or more at the 
plant sometime within the year. 


The Time Factor in Meetings: There 
has been only a mild suggestion that 
meetings be less than one week in 
length. Most of us feel the present 
schedule permits greater opportunity 
for discussions, both during the ses- 
sion periods and during free time, 
and that this is beneficial. We sug- 
gest that of 60-minute 
duration, with 15-minute recesses. 


sessions be 


Opening of Sales Meeting: Logical- 
ly, we would choose to hear from 
our sales manager, general manager, 
and president. 


Growth Since Last Meeting: Under 
this heading it would be interesting 
to hear, from management, how The 
H. MM. Harper Co. has progressed in 
relation to competitors. Are we keep- 
ing up with the Joneses? What new 
programs have we entered into, and 
how are we progressing? What new 
equipment has been added? Are there 
new methods for making our prod- 
ucts? What about departmental ex- 


pansion? Personnel increases ? 


Plans for Growth and Expansion: 
We would allow a double session for 
this subject because we are more con- 
cerned about what we are going to do 
than about what has been accom- 
plished. This vear we are most con- 
cerned about the new addition to the 
plant and what it will mean to us. 
Also, we want to hear of new equip- 
ment proposed for our plant. Other 
questions under this heading: What 
national problems will affect us and 
how will they affect us? What about 
new items for new industries and 
their potential? President Harper, 
we feel, is the logical man to discuss 
these topics. 


A Metallurgical Report Wanted: 


It would be of general interest to 
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hear from K. G. Hookanson, chief 
metallurgist, about our Metallurgical 
Department’s progress and expansion. 
We want to know about the develop- 
ment of new alloys and their poten- 
tial, and in what particular industries 
they are used. What problems are we 
having today in regard to our regu- 
lar alloys and products? How great 
is our participation in the jet pro- 
gram, and what is our future poten- 
tial? Are there other new uses for 
our products? 


Inventories and Deliveries: Two of 
the most popular phases today are 
“Waiting for Material” and “De- 
livery Indefinite.” Because of this 
raw material situation it would be 
interesting to hear from one of our 
mill representatives. We would then 
be able to explain our situation more 
concretely to our customers. What 
are the major difficulties of our pur- 
chasing department operating under 
the Controlled Materials Plan ? What 
is the present condition of our raw- 
material and finished-products inven- 
tories? What is the forecast of the 
raw material situation? How will it 
affect us? 


Plant Conditions: Under this head- 
ing we are interested in these ques- 
tions: What are our current schedul- 
ing problems? Is their fluctuation 
measured by departmental and ma- 
chine capacities? What are shipping 
and receiving department conditions 
today? What is our tool situation? 
These and other subjects pertaining 
to engineering, manufacturing, pro- 
duction planning and control, and 
plant personnel, would be of general 
interest. 


Selling Harper Products Today: As a 
sales group, we want to be informed 
of the facts and tools which will help 
us do a better selling job. For ex- 
ample: 

Have new methods or facilities put 
us more into the bulk picture? What 


items are most profitable? How cap 
management help to educate sales. 
men? How can the salesman help 
himself? How can we educate oy 
distributor salesmen? Should dis 
tributor sales be a certain percentage 
of total sales? What is cunsidere; 
“distributor business,” and what ; 
not? Recommend good sales habits 
Because this is knowledge require; 
in our daily contacts, discussion 0} 
these points will help us do a bette; 
job. 


Considering Customer Relations: 
This should be discussed under such 
headings as Direct Sales, Reselle: 
Sales, Jobber Sales and Distributo; 
Sales: 

1. We wish to have management 
give us its version of direct house 
accounts. For example, should direc: 
accounts be considered on the poten. 
tial volume? Should the purchasing 
power be considered? Should consid. 
eration be given if the account is 4 
branch of a national organization? 
Should we sell direct because ow 
competitors do so, or should we sel] 
direct because of the nature of thei 
products? 

2. Management should give a 
clear-cut account of what it considers 
a “reselling account” of our products. 
Should a reselling account be deter- 
mined by its type of business; that 
is, should it be in some type of metal 
business or can it become a reselling 
account whether it handles hardware 
or groceries? Also, should the num- 
ber of reselling accounts be limited: 
in a given territory? 

3. How much or how many of our 
products should be stocked by a firm 
under a “jobber” classification ? How 
much volume should a customer do 
to be placed in a jobber category: 
Should the number of salesmen and 
their interest in fastenings be a decid- 
ing factor as to whether this customer 
should be a Harper jobber ? 

4. What are the obligations of 4 
“distributor” to The H. M. Harper 


Co. regarding competitive _ lines: 
What are the obligations of a dis 
tributor in stocking our materials? In 
the advertising of our products? In 


the development of specialty s.lesmen 
in the sale of fastenings? Ani by the 
same token, what are Harper’: oblig« 
tions to the distributor ? 


Advertising and Sales Promotion: 
This should be discussed uncer such 


headings as National Adv-tising, 

Direct Advertising and Sales ’romo0 

tion Ideas. 
Since advertising is Harper « silent 


salesman and is the most dire aid in 
assisting the sales departmen* in the 
field, why shouldn’t the sales ‘epatt 
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| oven YEARS AGO the automobile was a rich 
man’s toy. TV and radio were unheard of. Re- 
frigeration? You hung a card in the front window 
to signal the ice man. 
Today we drive 40 million cars, listen to 90 mil- 
lion radios, keep food in 33 million refrigerators. 
Yet millions in the rest of the world are still 


groping in the primitive darkness of 40 years ago. 
Why have we moved ahead? Competition is a 
chief reason. Only competition in business has made 
luxuries commonplace in your home today. Compe- 
tition, for example, in the production and sale of 


sice! and things made out of steel. 

‘eel makes progress possible—in war or peace 

in the manufacture of everything from table- 

' to tanks, razor blades to skyscrapers, baby 
ca-mages to “Big Mo’’. 

iow well does this competition of ours work 

he steel business? 

.. The U.S.A. shows an 83.4% gain in steel out- 
pu’ between 1939 and 1950. The rest of the world 
shows an 0.8% loss. 

» » In 1939, the U.S.A. under “‘competition”’ 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 


made 1 of all the world’s steel. Today we produce 
half—all with only 6% of the people in the world. 

. .. Steel workers under ‘‘competition” gained in 
jobs, too. There were 449 thousand jobs in 1939. 
Today—637 thousand. 


The steel industry is just one example of how a 
free competitive system works. Ours is the security 
millions of people in the world dream of when they 
embrace such dead-ends as ‘‘planned economies’’. 


Look around and see what happens when people 
hand their jobs and factories over to the government. 
Or have them taken by law. Or by force. Name it 
what you will—‘‘communism”’, ‘nationalization’, 
“‘socialism’’,‘‘regimentation’’—it is a one-way street, 
and no turning back. By then people no longer own 


government. Government owns the people. 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published 
by this magazine in cooperation with National Business 
Publications, Inc., as a public service. This material, in- 
cluding illustration, may be used, with or without credit, 
in plant city advertisements, employee publications, 
house organs, speeches or in any other manner. 


ment voice its opinion on the type of 
advertising to be considered for this 
particular territory? Why not have 
our advertising department submit a 
questionnaire to the salesman, with 
questions relative to type of advertis- 
ing most suitable to his territory? 
What business publications are most 
frequently referred to in his territory, 
and what is the most appealing ad- 
vertising copy from customer or po- 
tential customer standpoint? Direct 
advertising such as sample kits for 
salesmen, stock lists, etc., should be 
commented on by the salesmen. 
Management should keep the sales 
department fully informed as to ad- 
vertising plans for the ensuing year. 


Sales Volume, Expenses, etc.: Man- 
agement should present the over-all 


picture of sales. It would be interest- 
ing to get a report on “sales volume 
per alloy” nationally and “sales vol- 
ume per alloy” territorially. Each 
representative wants to know what 
alloy is sold or used the most in his 
territory. Sales by alloy volume may 
bring out facts otherwise overlooked. 
Regarding expenses, this should be 
a subject presented by management 
and should entail the cost of opera- 
tions in each territory based on vol- 
ume. It should also go into detail on 
expenses of auto transportation as it 
pertains to various territories. 


Contests of Prime Importance: It is 
well to have contests relating to sports 
such as fishing, golf, horseshoes, 
shuffleboard, etc., but a contest in- 
volving Harper products should be 


EXCLUSIVE 


Do You Know That... 


200 counties accounted for 95% of 
the value added by manufacture in 
1951 in the apparel industry? 


92 counties accounted for 90% of 
value added in the tobacco products 
industry ? 


UP-TO-DATE Potentials for 19 basic industries in the 1952 
Survey of Buying Power — now on your desks. 
Available ONLY in the 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


LITHOGRAPHED CARDBOARD DISPLAYS 


INLAND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


IDEAS « FACILITIES «+ EXPERIENCE 


**What?” cried the Chairman of the Board, 


“We've got a million cases stored? 


Our P.O.P. must lack attraction— 


Call Inland in and get some action!” 
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of prime importance. It is regop, 
mended that a contest of multipl 
choice type be adopted. For xample 
What is Monel? 
...An ore mined in South Dakor; 
...An ore mined in Canada. 
...A metal of bronze color. 


Competitive Sales Problems by Ter 
tory: What can The H. M Harper 
Co. do to better cope with compet 
tive problems in the individual terr. 
tories? How can we best overcom, 
price and service competition fro, 
the standpoint of local manufacty;. 
ing, warehouse stocks, etc. ? 

It is suggested that all sales prob 
lems be submitted by representative 
in each territory prior to the meeting 
Management can then review thes 
problems and discuss them in deta 
during the sales conference 


A Salesmen-Elected Chairman: It js 
proposed that the sales force elect ; 
fellow member as chairman for th: 
following year’s conference. All sale: 
problems and suggestions will be sub- 
mitted by letter or printed form } 
each salesman. These problems an¢ 
suggestions would then be correlate. 
in advance of the meeting. The chair- 
man should present the subject matte 
to management well in advance oi 
the sales conference date. This wil! 
afford management sufficient time 
prepare adequate answers. 

Interest has been shown by men: 
bers of the sales force in being in- 
vited by management to participate 
at the conference in panel discussions. 
We propose that management present 
predetermined subjects to be discussed 
at future meetings and assign these 
subjects to panel members. 

It is suggested that management 
select a well-prepared visual-educa- 
tion program. This should be a mo- 
tion picture or sound slidefilm. It 
should cover subjects such as “Metal 
Processing and Fabrication,” or othe: 
topics which contribute to our gen 
eral knowledge of our products. 

This outline for a “perfect” sales 
meeting has helped salesmen make 4 
better analysis of themselves an¢ 
their jobs, General Sales Manager 
Stott reports. In addition, it help: 
management to better understand the 
problems of the sales force. 

Reiterates Mr. Stott: “We always 
encourage our men to talk at these 
meetings. We want them literally te 
take charge. The more they talk the 
better management likes it. We lear 
what their problems are and wh) 
they have them, and we discover the 
things that spur them on. If a malad} 
of sales has started to grow, we cat 
more quickly diagnose it and pr‘ scribe 
the right medicine to effect a cure. 
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A NEW TROUBLE-SHOOTING 
MARKET RESEARCH SERVICE 


DO YOU NEED: 


(1) Information on statistical source material, public and private? 
(2) Informed guidance through the maze of government statistics? 
(3) Back data on economic trends for specific markets? 

(4) Help in setting sales quotas? 

(5) To know the location of good markets (and bad)? 


(6) To know the current volume of business in your industry? 


RECENT SPECIAL STUDIES: 


|—Analyzing the Impact of Television on Motion Picture Admissions 
by Areas. 


2—Forecasting Residential Construction Activity by Areas, 1950-60. 


3—Calculation of Value Added in 1951! in 20 Industrial Classifica- 
tions, by Counties. 


4—Analysis of Boom Areas in 1951. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
Tabulations For Your Sales Areas of Market Data From the New 
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1952 Survey of Buying Power 


FOR THE REALLY TOUGH CONSUMER AND INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
PROBLEMS 


Consult 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


headed by Dr. Jay M. Gould, Research Director of the Sales Management 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 
AT 432 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 16, MU 4-3559 


Conn., 111.1; Akron, Ohio, 119, ” 
Bartlesville, Okla., 110.0; Bris fe 
cs ridge. chang 
port, Conn., 110.0; Tulsa, Ok, chang 
e 110.0; Wichita Falls, Tex., 1099. have 
Battle Creek, Mich., 108.7; Must. i s2™° 
gon, Mich., 108.2. gan 
: the n 
above 
* chang 
the l 
Sales Management’s Research Depar, deriv 
ment with the aid of Market Statistic the cl 
Inc., maintains running charts on th Th 
business progress of more than 209 « the tt 
° the leading market centers of the coy. proje 
Retail Sales Forecast for June, 1952 try. Monthly data which are used int [What 
measuring include bank debits, sales ta; both 
Retail sales in June will probably Regulation W by offering excessive —e? — of ——~ sur. mon 
; 12 We : ae, ae ; Saree ie ‘ eee veys of independent store sales, Feder, appr 
total $13.0 billion, with very little allowances on used models. New cal Reseree Beth sepeaie oe Genermmniie proje 
change over the May total. Helped sales seem to be most favorably af- pn is m 
by the lifting of credit restrictions, fected by the drop in down payments, The retail sales estimates presented J)? 
this will be the third straight month with fewer gains reported by used herewith cover the expected dollar figuy F) ™\’ 


to register a slight percentage gain— 


for all retail activity as defined by the Th 


“ar applianc lers. Credit pol- . “he £ toge 
car and appliance dealers. Credit p Bescns of tie Comes, The fauna ae 


20 out gree : icy 7c ; a ae 3 7 : : ae a aha 
3%—over the corresponding month icy is still conservative, with finance directly comparable with similar anmd yt" 
of last year. In view of the absence companies screening customers as estimates of retail sales as published inf) ‘>, 
of one selling day this June as com- closely as before. SM’s Survey of Buying Power. re 
pared with last year, a 3% gain marks Among those states reporting bet- . ie — Faye Are Give repr 
e * ae - - ; eing “City c—1952 vo ee 
the presence of a very slight resurg- ter-than-average performances for = Se ae ey ee ee ee ep 
> li — “hg rig: hic . : ; 1939.” This figure ties back directly to the B) gar¢ 
ence in retailing evident only in re- this June (as opposed to June of official 1939 Census and is valuable fr Mh °'¢, 
cent weeks, coming after a full year 1951) are: Arizona, Colorado, Con- gauging the long-term change in a mar J) /,) 
of declining sales. However, no one necticut, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, ket. It is — as a ratio. A figurec BR driv 
can say that the overall retailing pic- New York, Ohio, Virginia, and 400.0, for et that total retal BR bran 
Ae Te is tel ee sae“ Sa sales in the city for the month will show J) jing. 
ture offers much hope for a snap bac yoming. — <a a gain of 300% over the same 1999) fom 
to the levels warranted by the cur- [he leading cities, those with a month. . . . In Canada the year of com F¥ Jette 
rent high levels of income and em- city-national index well above aver- parison is 1941, the most recent year of F) stall 
ployments. age, are: Paducah, Ky., 135.0; El- official sales Census results. _ 
Lifting of credit restrictions marks mira, N. Y., 117.5; Casper, Wyo., The second figure, “City Index, 192 
agp “a 2 aetna © page ners 117.1: Bethlehe Pa. 115.8: V over 1951,” is similar to the first except f) SM 
the oO cial recognition ot a sluggis $053 : et ehem, a., I-05 0 en- that last year is the base year. For short J licat 
civilian market, but so far the effect tura, Cal., 114.5; Newport News, term studies it is more realistic than the J) mat 
does not arouse too much excitement. Va., 114.5; Tucson, Ariz., 113.6; first, and the two together give a well- F torn 
e e ° ° ye e > : q » > “tT ‘ a $1.0 
In some hard goods lines which are Lansing, Mich., 112.8; Wichita,  Tounded Paces ~ Re a - Sa 
: ee i ; ° = r Z 99. , ~ aN. grown since tne as -ensus year ang 
most affected by the lag in buying, Kans., 112.2; Augusta, Ga., 112.0; Rew trediaese te Salley sc enapecel Gl 
retailers had been in effect bypassing Columbia, S. C., 111.3; Hartford, last year. 
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Retail sales in June 1952 will total $13.0 billion, but when volume represents a 3% gain over last May, and the ohysical A 
adjusted for seasonal influences and price change the volume of volume of sales is beginning to turn up again, unit volume is sil 
sales in 1935-1939 dollars amounts to $6.8 billion. While the dollar far below the peak levels of last year. 
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The third column, “City-National In- 


10) Jex, 1952 over 1951” relates the city’s 
rid change to the total probable national 
Dk change for the same period. A city may 
(10) have this month a sizable gain over the 
re came month last year, but the rate of 
— vain may be less—or more than that of 
the nation. All figures in this column 
above 101 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index is 
eparr derived by dividing the index figure of 
sti the city bs that of the nation, 
— The Doliar Figure“$ Millions, gives 
00 the total amount of retail sales for the 
conn projected month. Like all estimates of 
ar what is likely to happen in the future, 
rhe hoth the dollar figure and the resultant 
spony index figures can, at best, be only good 
me approximations, since they are necessarily 
sa projections of existing trends. Allowance 
ies ; made in the dollar estimates for the 
ented expected sé asonal trend, and_ cyclical 
Agure movement. % . 
pe The index and dollar figures, studied 
5 aaa together will provide valuable informa- 
Bos tion on both rate of growth and actual 


.d size of a city market. 

ay These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
iy Sates MANAGEMENT, INC. ss 

P lO Suggested Uses for This Data include Does Your Advertising Get THIS Close 
ee a) special advertising and promotion 

drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 


etal branch and district managers, (c) revis- {0 Consumers’ Pockethooks ? 
show ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- z. 


193 formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
com letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
; walling their alibis, (f) determining Women seldom buy one unit of a product when they can 
where drives should be localized. ? 
1982 HA Pre-Release Service Is Available. get two or three at a lower rate. That’s just one reason 
cept SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 5 
hort: lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- . és , 17:e 1 
Sn cs veut Ge ae ta coe why they study prices .. . compare bargains offered by 
vell- form for the 200-odd cities. The price is ions 
SN Get ues sees competitive stores. 
and 
with . The Localnews daily helps them do this as no other daily 
medium can... because, of all media, it gets closest to 
—) *Cities marked with a star are Pre- the home, with news of persons, events, places... includ- 
i terred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level . ; —— 
| }} of sales compared with the same month | ing neighborhood stores .. . that make up the family’s 
3 | in 1951 which equals or exceeds the na- i k ‘ 
| tional change. daily life. 
2 | aie You just can’t beat that combination ... a medium with 
S.M. Forecast for June, 1952) | the most interesting news in the world .. . that helps 
City 8 
City City Nat'l price-conscious women spend most wisely. 
; Index Index Index $ ‘ 
: 1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
§ vs. vs. vs. June 
z 1939 1951 1951 1952 
he “LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 
7 UNITED STATES 
H 365.3 103.0 100.0 13040.00 
Alabar:« e 
% Birmin 403.6 103.4 100.4 34.39 The ulius Mat ews 
Gadsd 422.6 97.4 94.6 4.48 
— ’ 438.5 105.0 101.9 11.49 
onto 359.7 99.0 96.1 9.46 5 e ‘ A | 
; | nc. 
ei pecia gency, 
—" - 555.9 109.9 106.7 22.68 NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 
xT 
J ucso *539.8 117.0 113.6 10.85 
al Pf) Arkanses NEW YORK e DETROIT e CHICAGO e BOSTON 
me =iittle 393.7 99.7 96.8 13.74 
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ONE OF NEW ENGLAND'S BEST 
Third Richest County 
Middletown stores sell 78% of Middle- 


sex County’s general merchandise. As 
Middletown 


general merchandise volume than eight 


a_ result, has a_ greater 
larger Connecticut cities. (See the new 


Survey of Buying Power. page 232.) 


This is worth noting in a big way... 
since general merchandise sales are a 
sure index of a city’s strength as a 
market center . . . and since. especially, 


both Middletown and Middlesex County 


have high family incomes . $7.319 
in the city, $6.182 in the county. 
One newspaper alone sells Con- 
necticut’s third richest county 


$1.253 above the national family 


age. 


aver- 


You Always Get MORE 
in MIDDLETOWN 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


e MIDDLETOWN, conn. 


O@S BATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Big Jobs Mean 
Big Meals 


In Sales Management's 


Survey of Buying Power. 
York County Leads all 
Maine counties in “Value 
added by manufacture” in 


1951—with $129.000.000. 


Wage earners who produce on that 


scale need and are able to buy 


plenty of food. In Biddeford-Saco 
York County’s No. | market 
$1.114 a 


families spent vear for 


food. Its a $10.026.000 food mar- 
ket—served only by the Biddeford- 


read in 94% of Bidde- 
ford-Saco homes. 


Journal... 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 
California 
Bakersfield 397.6 
Berkeley 292.1 
w Fresno 468.5 
Long Beach 389.0 
Los Angeles .. 323.3 
% Oakland 336.1 
Pasadena 349.1 
w Riverside 410.1 
Sacramento 336.1 
% San Bernardino 404.8 
% San Diego 448.7 
%& San Francisco. 297.0 
% San Jose 379.4 
Santa Barbara 312.1 
% Stockton 387.0 
w Ventura 433.3 
Colorado 
% Colorado Springs 352.0 
w Denver 341.6 
% Pueblo 354.6 
Connecticut 
% Bridgeport 335.9 
w® Hartford ..... 324.2 
Middletown 231.7 
we New Haven 279.0 
% Stamford 372.7 
% Waterbury 292.7 
Delaware 
¥% Wilmington 339.2 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


98.0 
99.8 
106.0 
97.7 
102.1 
110.9 
97.0 
110.4 
102.6 
106.0 
109.7 
106.5 
105.9 
97.0 
105.1 
117.9 


106.4 
105.6 
103.1 


113.3 
114.4 
100.9 
104.4 
107.8 
109.6 


103.6 


District of Columbia 
107.9 


% Washington 


356.4 


1952) 
City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


100.6 


104.8 


$ 
(Million) 
June 
1952 


18.76 


122.13 


. + « for full 


population, sal 
and income dat 


J 


Buying Power 


The close-knit communities formin; 
Salem City Zone have an averay 
family income of $5,591, highest j; 
Essex County—$662 above the m 
tional per family income. 


peak to 65% above average volun: 
—why Salem City Zone families pou; 
$332 more into retail cash register 
than the average U.S. family. 


Sell 41,900 families who earn mor 
and spend more 


nomically through the Salen 
Evening News—the only paper ser- 
ing this $157,941,000 retail sale 
market. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /nc. 


When you EARN $662 mor 
You can afford 
to SPEND $332 more 


That’s why sales in Salem store 


quickly, eco. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 
Represented by 


reer 


o} 
gin. 


The new Survey of Buying Power 
shows the entire area sales to be 


weet 


WE'VE DONE IT | 
AGAIN—BETTER! | 


Again Pittsfield leads all metropol 
itan counties in the state in per cap: 
ita retail sales—by a clear cut mar- 


17% above the national average. 


ONE NEWSPAPER 


sells the state’s busiest mass marke! 


. with 100% coverage of city zone. 
70% coverage of metro area 


Person for person, still the 
most responsive mass market . 
in the state. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGL & 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency. Ine. 
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we 


Ine. 


wel 
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Florida 


Jacksonville 
Miams 

% Orlando 

* Pensacola 
St. Petersburt 


Tampa 


Georgia 
Atlanta 

* Augusta 

* Columbus 

% Macon 

¥% Savannah 


Hawaii 
% Honolulu 


Idaho 


Boise 


Illinois 
Bloomington 
Champaign- 

Urbana 

i Chicago 

& Danville 
Decatur 
East St. Louis 

% Moline-Rock Is- 

land-E. Moline 
Peoria 

%® Rockford 

Springfield 


Indiana 
Evansville 

® Fort Wayne 

*& Gary 

& Indianapolis 
Muncie 

% South Bend 
Terre Haute 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 


377.3 
435.1 
413.8 
363.2 
423.5 
402.6 


347.3 
436.9 
485.6 
374.8 
335.4 


343.8 


322.9 


310.1 


362.7 
315.9 
330.6 
333.3 
370.7 


361.1 
293.8 
372.4 
314.0 


365.5 
337.4 
397.8 
350.7 
338.0 
472.5 
289.9 


RETAIL SALES 
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City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


100.7 
102.3 
105.3 
109.8 
102.2 
101.9 


102.3 
115.4 
105.7 
104.9 
104.6 


106.4 


95.3 


1952) 
City 
Nat’l 
Index $ 
1952 (Million) 
vs. June 
1951 1952 
97.8 23.77 
99.3 38.38 
102.2 9.27 
106.6 5.23 
99.2 11.73 
98.9 15.78 
99.3 50.91 
112.0 9.35 
102.6 9.81 
101.8 8.02 
101.6 9.86 
103.3 23.41 
92.5 6.07 
97.9 5.21 
99.3 7.96 
98.1 407.09 
100.1 5.29 
97.9 9.10 
99.1 8.34 
102.9 11.52 
95.8 15.28 
103.6 13.89 
97.4 10.96 
94.7 14.07 
100.0 16.13 
102.6 14.64 
100.4 56.29 
99.4 6.76 
103.8 19.28 
94.9 8.32 


26,695 
ABC 


PADUCAH’S 
Ridin’ 
High ! 


Nation's No. 1 High Spot City. 


$500 million atomic energy plant 
going up—plus world's largest 
electric power pool. 


Nation's greatest gain in bank 
clearings during 1951. 


Good time to advertise in— 


The Daducalh SunDemocrat 


Paducah, Ky. 28,702 


Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


May 1 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1952) 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1952) 


City City 
City City Nat'l City City Nat’ 
Index Index Index $ Index Index Index © 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. June vs. vs. vs. dune 
1939 1951 1951 1952 1939 1951 1951 1952 
lowa Maine 
Cedar Rapids . 312.4 98.2 95.3 §.81 % Bangor ...... 270.5 105.9 102.8 4.68 
Davenport 313.0 100.8 97.9 9.14 Lewiston-Auburn 242.9 94.0 91.3 5.27 
Des Moines 308.7 100.5 97.6 21.61 Portland 233.5 101.7 98.7 9.13 
Sioux City ... 271.0 95.7 92.9 9.05 
Waterloo 332.2 100.55 97.6 8.04 
Kansas Maryland 
% Hutchinson 321.7 106.2 103.1 4.44 Baltimore 306.5 102.3 99.3 99.11 
%& Kansas City . 350.2 105.1 102.0 10.47 Cumberland 264.3 101.6 98.6 481 
Topeka 305.9 98.0 95.1 8.23 
*% Wichita ..... 506.8 115.6 112.2 22.96 
Kentucky Massachusetts 
Lexington 291.8 101.1 98.2 8.23 Boston ...... 232.0 98.9 36.0 96.78 
¥% Louisville 362.3 105.4 102.3 40.40 Fall River 248.1 96.0 93.2 8.58 
% Paducah ..... 435.2 139.1 135.0 5.44 Holyoke ..... 287.6 99.6 96.7 5.35 
Lawrence 250.2 98.1 95.2 7.63 
ee 334.6 99.3 96.4 §.80 
Lynn .. 247.6 93.6 90.9 8.74 
Pe New Bedford . 2565 946 91.8 8.90 
Louisiana x Pittsfield 268.6 105.1 102.0 5.56 
Baton Rouge... 491.1 100.3 97.4 11.64 Salem 320.2 102.55 99.5 5.38 
New Orleans .. 377.3 102.5 99.5 49.69 Springfield 254.7 100.8 97.9 18.16 
% Shreveport 380.8 109.0 105.8 15.23 * Worcester 289.6 108.3 105.1 22.88 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Just ONE Big Reason for Selling 
THE NORTH OF BOSTON MARKET 


Families in the Portland Metropolitan County Area 
spent $48,708,000 for food in 1951—$153 more than 
the average U.S. family. 

Portland newspapers enable you to cover an even larger 
. a market rela- 


area .*. . more income, more sales ee 


tively untouched by any other circulation. 


“NORTH OF BOSTON" 


. the largest metropolitan county area, largest whole- 
sale center, largest newspaper circulation in New Eng- 


land north of Boston. 


PORTLAND PRESS HERALD ¢« EVENING EXPRESS 
PORTLAND SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


JUNE 
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Are Your Sales 
Keeping Pace With 
THIS Trend? 


Oakland County stands out as one of 
the fastest growing counties in the na- 
tion. Population grew 67.2% from 
1940 to °52 ... more than 40% faster 
than the nation. Retail sales soared 
108.10 from °39 to °52. That’s 41.3% 
above the U. S. sales gain for the same 
period. 


Michigan’s fastest-growing newspapers 


108.2% circulation gain in ten 
years ... covers south Oakland’s pros- 


Oak, for 
example, with $7,525 per family in- 
come, Ferndale with $6,986, Hazel Park 
$5,775. 
daily in this market . . . earning $280.- 
102.800, spending $171,491,000. 


THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


South Oakland's Over 25,018 
Only Daily Evenings 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


perous communities—Royal 


The Daily Tribune is the one 


| 


| Sot 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs, vs. June 
1939 1951 1951 1952 
Michigan 
% Battle Creek 390.9 110.0 108.7 8.13 
Bay City 380.5 100.9 98.0 7.04 
eer 383.7 98.2 95.3 217.28 
ae 343.2 96.3 93.5 20.97 
Grand Rapids . 342.2 99.6 96.7 23.51 


... higher than 


or Passaic 


increase of 60° 


ple, with more 


paper. 


Publisher's Statement 
A.B.C. 


First Quarter, 1952 


96,712 


Counties. 
$6,316 for the e 
373,000 in net effective buying income . . 


The Herald-New 
paper, has the largest circulation of all Bergen and 
Passaic County newspapers .. . 


NORTH JERSEY’S 


BEST 
SALES OPPORTUNITY 


The 1952 Survey of Buying Power ranks Passaic- 


Clifton 57th in the nation in average family income 


any other major market in Bergen 
Passaic-Clifton’s average of 
ity’s 125,800 families totals $239,- 
and 
over the last five years. 


s, Passaic-Clifton’s only daily news- 


reaches more peo- 
money to spend than ever before 


.. offers national advertisers a greater sales poten- 
tial per family than any other North Jersey news- 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N.J. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1952) 


Cit 
City City Nat 
Index Index Index § 
1952 1952 1952 (Milli, 
Vs. VS. V June 
1939 1951 1951 39% 
Michigan (cont.) 
% Jackson ..... 332.8 105.0 1019 79 
%& Kalamazoo 343.8 105.4 102.3 10 
% Lansing ..... 412.4 116.2 112.8 16 
%& Muskegon 357.0 111.4 108.2 7 
Pontiag ...... 350.8 102.4 99.4 9 
Royal Gak- 

Ferndale 474.6 100.9 98.0 8.73 

Saginaw ..... 343.0 99.2 963 10.4 
Minnesota 
%& Duluth ...... 261.1 106.2 103.1 10 

Minneapolis 288.3 99.1 96.2 66 

St. Paul 254.4 101.6 98.6 36 
Mississippi 

Jackson ..... 449.5 101.6 98.6 9.98 
Missouri 

Kansas City .. 352.0 99.1 96.2 7.3) fe 

St. Joseph ... 273.3 97.0 94.2 5 § 

St. Louis .... 294.3 1011 98.2 1 
% Springfield 373.3 103.7 100.7 83 ie 
Montana 

Billings ..... 395.6 100.9 98.0 6.25 j 

SE. cwaisiiace 221.0 96.8 94.0 473 ie 

Great Falls 324.1 100.9 98.0 56 i 
Nebraska z 

Lincoln ..... 312.3 99.2 96.3 104 9 

a eer 340.8 100.6 97.7 30.00 
Nevada 

arr 323.1 100.3 97.4 6 
New Hampshire 

Manchester 282.6 101.9 98.9 8.11 
¥%& Nashua ...... 275.6 103.6 100.6 33 
New Jersey 

Atlantic City . 272.6 96.8 94.0 10.% 

Camden ..... 310.5 99.7 96.8 13.01 

Elizabeth 310.4 100.9 98.0 11.8 

Jersey City- 

Hoboken 244.2 101.4 98.4 24.08 
Mewark ...... 265.7 102.0 99.0 56.39 
Passaic-Clifton. 432.4 99.8 96.9 8 Fi 
Paterson 279.7 95.0 92.2 16.39 By 
Trenton ..... 289.9 102.3 99.3 6 By 

eee for full 


population, ser 


Buying Power 
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os a 
2 sm 


0.40 
0.60 


co 


8.1] 


Top-Heavy with 
SALES 


Retail sales in Little Falls are 
$647,000 above total income. 
That's because 30,000 people 
_,. industrial wage-earners and 
farmers — make this city their 
shopp ng center. 

The Little Falls Times . 
read daily in 75% of the mar- 
ket’s homes is the only 


newspaper tailored to this shop- 
ping pattern . . . enabling you 
to sell this $29,102,000 retail 
market at small cost but with 
high profit. 

Size is important only when 
measuring profit. In this respect 


Little Falls is BIG. 


s se 
Little Falls Times 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Represented Nationally by 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


Now comes 


KROGER! 


Salisbury is now a 
5-super-market town, 
Kroger being the latest 

to respond to the lure of 
this great grocery-buying 
population. Hundreds of 
independents do a volume 
business, too, so if you 
have a product designed 
for food-store selling, 

it's high time you let 
Salisbury-Rowan consumers 
know about it through the 
ONE medium they all read 
and respond to, the 
Salisbury POST. 


“THE-SALISBURY POS 
Salisbusy- Nosth Carolina A 


Vx 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque 699.5 
New York 
Albany ...... 301.1 
¥% Binghamton 277.6 
% Buffalo ...... 304.0 
te Elmira ...... 326.2 
%& Hempstead 
Township 621.1 
% Jamestown 313.4 
New York 268.3 
% Niagara Falls . 322.5 
¥* Rochester 263.3 
re 377.5 
%*% Schenectady 308.1 
% Syracuse 285.1 
We cen alane 357.1 
ae 304.4 


North Carolina 


¥% Asheville 339.1 
Charlotte 466.4 
Durham ..... ‘325.9 
Greensboro 552.7 

% Raleigh ...... 435.9 
Salisbury 291.6 

* Wilmington 341.6 
Winston-Salem. 343.1 


North Dakota 


WET lavsecatere 315.5 
Ohio 
we Akron ....... 354.6 
% Canton ...... 317.9 
Cincinnati 304.0 
% Cleveland 335.8 
Columbus 291.9 
% Dayton ...... 375.1 
Mansfield 345.4 
% Springfield 321.8 
% Toledo ..... 331.2 
we Warren ...... 385.9 
* Youngstown 335.3 
Oklahoma 
* Bartlesville 422.9 
Muskogee 296.4 
Oklahoma City. 339.3 
- re 413.0 


Oregon 
Eugene ...... 498.1 
%& Portland 343.7 
eee 354.9 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown 298.8 
Altoona ..... 260.7 
% Bethlehem 418.9 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


101.4 


100.7 
109.6 
99.6 


99.6 
100.7 
119.3 


1952) 
City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


98.4 


100.6 
97.8 
96.1 
99.7 

106.4 
95.0 

104.7 
99.4 


93.1 


110.0 
101.9 

99.8 
105.3 

98.0 
103.8 

96.4 
102.9 
101.4 
107.9 
104.1 


97.8 
106.4 
96.7 


96.7 
97.8 
115.8 


$ 
(Million) 
June 
1952 


13.85 


7.46 
18.89 
6.91 
13.10 
9.46 
2.07 
4.27 
8.51 


5.49 


2.96 
3.26 
26.50 
23.83 


7.67 
53.68 
6.14 


12.37 
7.09 
7.75 


Sell The Mirror 
Readers in... 


ALTOONA 


“TEST TOWN" 
Pennsylvania 


. .. and you've sold this en- 
tire thriving market with a 


yearly retail sales volume ex- 
ceeding $130,000,000. 


Advertising in the Altoona 
Mirror is read daily in 98°, of 
all Altoona homes, and 95.4% 
of the homes in the Altoona 
(ABC) City Zone. 
ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 
RICHARD E. BEELER 


Advertising Manager 


Eltoona 


Mirror. 


“880 


— that’s the average 
yearly automotive 
penditure of Bethlehem’s 
families, an average 
that’s $191 above Pitts- 
burgh’s. 


ci- 


Here’s more proof that 
business is booming in 


Bethlehem! Only one 
newspaper covers this 
prosperous, mobile- 


minded market... 


che 
Gethichem 
Globe-Cimes 


Rolland L. Adams, President 
Represented nationally by DeLisser, Inc. 


That’s what the 
experienced fisherman does ... 
and the same reasoning is the 
answer to why more and more 
products are being promoted 
through the advertising columns 
of the Times Herald to reach the 
prosperous buyers in this rapidly 
expanding market. 


Gimes Herald 
NORRISTOWN Z| 


New All-Time 
Circulation Record 


22,540 DAILY 


National Representative 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Beis icoll & Ruthman 
esentatives: Gilman, Nic 
” atfaiated: WWON, WWON-FM 


covers RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS 


¥% Nashville 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 


City City 
Index Index 
1952 1952 
vs. vs. 
1939 1951 


Pennsylvania (cont.) 


338.4 108.5 

.. 380.8 106.0 

¥% Harrisburg ; 345.6 110.9 
Johnstown ... 270.8 100.9 
Lancaster . 257.6 101.1 
Norristown .. 299.3 99.0 
Oil City . . 248.2 101.1 
Philadelphia 298.6 99.1 
% Pittsburgh . 369.1 110.6 
Reading .... 2848 96.3 
Scranton .... 257.0 99.0 


% Wilkes-Barre . 259.8 103.3 


252.0 92.7 


Rhode Island 


Providence 269.8 99.4 
Woonsocket .. 267.1 100.2 


South Carolina 


%& Charlestown .. 353.2 107.9 
% Columbia . 436.4 114.6 
Greenville . 408.6 98.8 


¥% Spartanburg 497.5 106.7 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen .... 444.4 98.7 


Falls 328.8 


Tennessee 


% Chattanooga .. 340.8 105.0 
Knoxville .... 341.1 96.5 
Memphis .... 365.7 95.0 ; 

367.5 107.8 104.7 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for June, 1952) 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 

Texas 
Ww Amarillo .... 563.1 
er 397.9 
% Beaumont .... 465.0 
%& Corpus Christi. 539.9 
eee 437.8 
Oe cosa 448.0 
% Fort Worth .. 507.5 
Galveston .... 345.0 
% Houston ..... 462.4 
we Lubbock .... 708.4 
% San Antonio . 462.9 
ME. hecweas 473.3 


% Wichita Falls . 413.0 


Utah 
ww Ogden ...... 365.1 
Salt Lake City 316.0 
Vermont 
Burlington ... 277.1 
Rutland ..... 248.0 
Virginia 
Lynchburg ... 288.4 
% Newport News. 473.3 
w% Norfolk ..... 412.6 
% Portsmouth .. 464.3 
% Richmond ... 294.7 
% Roanoke ..... 389.9 
Washington 
% Seattle ..... 324.5 
%& Spokane ..... 316.8 
Tacoma. ..... 327.9 
Yakima ..... 319.6 


West Virginia 


Ww Charleston ... 348.3 
%& Huntington .. 345.7 
Wheeling .... 296.7 
Wisconsin 
Appleton .... 338.2 
Green Bay ... 288.5 
Madison ..... 277.7 
% Milwaukee ... 316.0 
% Racine ...... 336.0 
Sheboygan ... 276.1 
Superior .... 269.6 
Wyoming 
Caer ....%. 510.1 
% Cheyenne .... 395.7 


. «+ for full 
population, sales 


Buying Power 


City 
Index 
1952 


104.5 
100.8 


99.9 
94.2 


97.4 
117.9 
110.2 
108.2 
105.7 
103.7 


105.0 
104.2 
99.2 
97.9 


107.0 
105.5 
100.9 


100.7 
101.2 
101.5 
103.3 
108.5 

98.0 
102.5 


120.0 
106.4 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 

1952 

vs 


1951 


101.5 
97.9 


117.1 
103.3 
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eben: eee 


RETAIL SALES 


RETAIL SALES 


«S ¥ Forecast for June, 1952) (S.M. Forecast for June, 1952) 
City City 
City City Nat’! City City Nat'l 
5 Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ 
. 1952 1952 1952 (Million) 1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. Vs. vs June VS. vs. vs. June 
= 1941 1951 1951 1952 1941 1951 1951 1952 
CANADA Nova Scotia 
126 337.9 106.0 100.0 996.60 we Halifax ...... 329.9 106.3 100.3 14.45 
13.53 
11.9 . 
14.63 Alberto , 
4.4 + Calgary 487.2 118.0 111.3 21.63 Ontario 
a. Edmontor 509.0 102.2 96.4 20.87 ¢ Hamilton .... 345.4 117.1 1105 25.73 
0.14 London ..... 325.4 1049 99.0 11.13 
1.2 Ottawa ...... 282.8 105.5 99.5 19.74 
6.3 a ' Toronto ..... 322.8 102.1 96.3 110.55 
2.68 British Columbia Windsor ..... 275.9 97.2 917 12.69 
0.55 & Vancouver 450.0 112.0 105.7 55.98 
9.94 * Victoria 431.4 108.9 102.7 13.59 
82 
Quebec 
Manitoba Montreal .... 323.6 1041 98.2 109.33 
6.06 *& Winniper 492.0 113.7 107.3 45.86 w%& Quebec ...... 356.1 108.8 102.6 19.30 
038 
New Brunswick Saskatchewan 
Saint Johr 241.0 101.9 96.1 5.11 & Regina ...... 391.1 106.6 100.6 12.71 
3.95 
2.43 
~— — — a —~ — 
5.22 | 
7.62 . . 
_ Industrial Sales Executives: | 
550 ie 
74 | 
2.01 
Up-to-date data on | 
| 
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Not even in Census reports has material of this nature been 


First publication . . 


. in any year... 


in descending order. 


based on “value added” estimated for all counties. 


In the 
New Survey of Buying Power 


of industrial potentials 


organized within each industry by leading counties listed by “value 


added” 


Something New 
For Your Salesmen 


“Shop Talk 
About Selling”’ 


Tey 
Chor ) lal, 
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NO SALESMANSHIP_o SMOKE 


It’s a fast-reading, thought-provoking 
little manual in which Sales Manage- 
ment has reprinted thirteen of the 
most popular “Shop Talk” columns 
dealing with the techniques of pro- 
fessional salesmanship. 


In order, the short chapters cover: 


Approach to Selling 
The Salesman's Vocabulary 


Interview Manners and Mannerisms 


2 wn = 


Identity for You and Your Company 
Competition Is a Hot Potato 
Safeguarding the Buyer's Interest 


aa 


Shipshape Sales Tools 


on 
. 


Service Salesmanship 


eo 
. 


Alertness in Selling 
Follow-through on the Sale 

11. How to Be a Star 

12. How to Improve Your Techniques 


— 
as 
b 


13. How to Win a Promotion 


Price: $1 a copy 
80c ea. 13 to 100 — 60c ea. 100 or more 


les Movanentenl 


386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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your profits are in 

40,000 fast-food places! 
Quick eating means quicker profits... 
serving twice as many people at a 
counter (instead of half the number 
at tables). That’s why many restau- 
rants are adding fast service... and 
a raft of fine new quick service eating 
places are appearing in hotels, along 
highways, in drugstores—everywhere. 
They're serving everything from a 
sandwich to a full course meal—fast. 
And they're the fastest-growing slice 
of the restaurant business. 


What the market needs 

It takes new layout and operation 
techniques, modern equipment, tons 
of food and supplies...to keep 
40,000 fast food eating places actively 
growing. FOUNTAIN & FAST 
FOOD SERVICE has expanded its 
editorial coverage to help with plan- 
ning, serving, merchandising, buying. 
It has expanded its circulation to 
cover the growing field. And its ad- 
vertising pages, too, are expanding, as 
more makers of equipment and ma- 
terials, suppliers of food and drinks, 
use FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 
SERVICE to sell the most aggressive 
merchants in the restaurant market. 


FOUNTAIN & 
FAST FOOD SERVICE 


—serves the fountain and fast 
food field exclusively 


—covers all methods of cooking 
and serving and equipment for 
fast service 


— offers audited circulation 
—gives national coverage to the 


About the Author: 


With Murphy Products Co. for 30 years, General Sales 
Manager L. J. Warren has worked up through all facets of the 
firm's farm sales organization. Experienced in dealer selling, 
divisional management and supervisory work, he presently 
quarterbacks three supervisors, 17 divisional managers and !49 
salesmen. He has served as instructor at sales management 
clinics conducted by the University of Wisconsin, and at New 
York's SEC management seminars. Many of his trade-associa- 
tion speaking engagements take him outside the feed industry. 


12 Questions about The Forgotten Man 
In Sales: The Supervisor 


(continued from page 25) 


tion of the man at work. 

In addition, the supervisor should 
know... 

-how well the salesman makes his 

presentation. 

-how well the salesman meets re- 

sistance to turn it into “plus” 
selling points. 

This information can be obtained 
only by field inspection, and then by 
being a listener—not by doing all the 
work for the salesman. Sales super- 
vision will not be expensive, and can 
yield a handsome profit in the way 
of greater volume, when the super- 
visor is well informed and knows 
what to look for; sees what he 
“looks” at, and goes about his super- 
vision intelligently and constructively. 

11. What’s the philosophy of good 
sales supervision ? 

A sales manager of many years’ 
experience gives three definite reasons 
for sales supervision: 

.Salesmen cannot identify their 
own problems. 

.Salesmen have the tendency to 
discard a good selling practice as soon 
as they feel they have perfected it, 
and are likely to experiment with 
other less rewarding practices. 

..Salesmen cannot recognize their 
own shortcomings and are inclined 
to place blame on territory, condi- 
tions, prospects, or on their sales 
manager or company, rather than 
themselves. 

Good sales supervisors do not ne- 
cessarily make the sales manager’s job 
easier, but they do make his work 
much more productive. 

A sales manager should be ready 
to compliment supervisors on their 
achievements, and he should be cer- 
tain that they are correctly informed 
on the use of products and policies. 
Clear, positive thinking on the part 


Barony 


of the supervisor is soon radiated to 
the men he supervises. 

It is a challenge to the sales man- 
ager to watch his supervision force, 
to be understanding, firm, and to im 
sist that his supervisors be enthusi- 
astic, positive thinkers, and industri- 
ous men who set good examples. 

Although it requires patience and 
training to build an effective super 7 
visory force, any sales manager who | 
has tasted the results of good sales 
supervision, and who has had the co 
operation of good supervisors, will be 
enthusiastic about sales supervision. 

12. Should supervisors make re 
ports? 

Yes, assuredly. Many companies 
send supervisors into the field with 
out a clear picture of their jobs, with 
out any established standards against 
which to evaluate the salesmen’s per | 
formance and without any provisions 
for the reporting so that field ma 
agers may give headquarters manage } 
ment the benefit of their field find } 
ings. Without standards and reports, 
supervision may easily fail to reach 
its intended objectives. The \urphy 
Products Co. has a standard week’ 
work as a yardstick for salesmen's 
performance and a weekly report and 
a monthly performance picture to use 
as tools of evaluation for the divr 
sional sales manager’s rise. 
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